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Religion in the Colleges Dynamic Faith 


‘ ; ’ ; Edited by David R. Porter 
A stimulating report of the Princeton 
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Conference. Contributions by John Chapters on life questions by Henry P. 
Grier Hibben, Ernest H. Wilkins, Henry Van Dusen, Bruce Curry, Kirby Page, 
Sloane Coffin, Alfred E. Stearns, and Mary Redington Ely, and others. 
others. 
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Attitudes Toward Other Faiths 


By D. J. Fleming 


Student Service Projects 


By Martin Hayes Bickham 


This pamphlet has grown out of cam- 
pus life situations. It is an application 
of the scientific method to actual stu- 
dent life projects. 


How to be open-minded toward other 
faiths and at the same time keep one’s 
own vital convictions. 


75 Cents $1.25 

With The Intercollegian for one year With The Intercollegian for one year 
$1.65 $1.75 
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‘ rayer F Or Teachers 


O, Lord of Learning and of Learners, we are at best but blunderers in this godlike 
business of teaching. 


Our shortcomings shame us, for we are not alone in paying the penalty for them; they 
have a sorry immortality in the maimed minds of those whom we in our blunder- 
ings misled. 


We have been content to be merchants of dead yesterdays; when we should have been 
guides into unborn tomorrows. 


We have put conformity to old customs above curiosity about new ideas. 
We have thought more about our subject than about our object. 


We have been pedlars of petty accuracies, when we should have been priests and 
prophets of abundant living. 


We have schooled our students to be clever competitors in the world as it is, when we 
should have been helping them to become creative co-operators in the making of 
the world as it is to be. 


We have regarded our schools as training camps for an existing society to the exclu- 
sion of making them working models of an evolving society. 


We have counted knowledge more precious than wisdom. 
We have tried to teach our students what to think instead of how to think. 


We have thought it our business to furnish the minds of our students when we should 
have been laboring to free their minds. 


And we confess that we have fallen into these sins of the school room because it has been 
the easiest way. It has been easier to tell our students about the motionless 
past that we can learn once for all than to join with them in trying to under- 
stand the moving present that must ‘be studied afresh each morning. 


From these sins of sloth may we be freed. 


May we realize that it is important to know the past only that we may live wisely in the 
present. 


Help us to be more interesting in stimulating the builders of modern cathedrals than 
in retailing to students the glories of ancient temples. 


Give us to sce that a student’s memory should be a tool as well as a treasure chest. 
Help us to say “do” oftener than we say “don’t.” 
May we so awaken interest that discipline will be less and less necessary. 


Help us to realize that, in the deepest sense, we cannot teach anybody anything; that 
the best we can do is to help them to learn for themselves. 


Save us from the blight of specialism, give us reverence for our materials, that we may 
master the facts of our particular fields, but help us to see that all facts are 
dead until they are related to the wrest of knowledge and to the rest of life. 


May’we know how to “relate the coal scuttle to the universe.” 


Help us to see that education is, after all, but the adventure of trying to make our- 
selves at home in the modern world. 


May we be shepherds of the spirit as well as masters of the mind. 
Give us, O Lord of Learners, a sense of the divinity of our undertaking. Amen. 


GLENN FRANK. 
University of Wisconsin. 
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Editorials 


Members of the College 


HERE is no more fundamental nor revolu- 
tionary thesis in modern education than the 
one that the interests of faculty and stu- 
dents are identical. The development of that 
thesis, which really is a very old one, is another 
matter. Multiplying years and increasing enroll- 
ments tend to make of the college or university an 
institution peopled not by youth and experience 
bound together in a common enterprise but by 
too hardly crystallized groups, the one thinking 
and living in an atmosphere of academic stand- 
ards and formule, the other either acquiescent 
and indifferent or non-cooperative in the face of 
forces they do not understand but mistrust. That 
this tendency fortunately is not as a rule seen in 
its ultimate form is to the credit of the leaders 
(both alumni and student) of higher education, 
who never were more alert than now to its dis- 
ruptive influence. Good relations in this realm, 
as in any other, come indirectly. Like the pro- 
verbial yellow dog (pursue it and it forever eludes 
you; go about your business and it comes trailing 
at your heels), good relations are found to spring 
into existence as professors and students tackle 
together tasks that have genuine significance to 
themselves and to the far-flung community in 
which they live. We have yet to hear of failure 
where students and faculty members have sat 
together around the problems of reorganizing the 
curriculum, or of dealing constructively with col- 
lege honor, or of finding an enforceable method 
of discipline for the social minority that exists 
on every campus. It is thus when life, rather than 
courses, grades, degrees, and departmental stand- 
ards, becomes the primary objective, that group 
identity slips away and students and professors 
come to regard themselves—to use a Harvard ex- 
pression—as “members of the college.”” Nowhere 
could a better illustration of this principle be 
found than in the Student Christian Associations 
where on a purely voluntary basis faculty mem- 
bers and students have found themselves in utter 
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democracy and comraderie laboring together on 
the moral and religious problems which lie at the 
very center of life. This has been a Student 
Movement not in the sense that it has been made 
up exclusively of students, but because all those, 
old and young, in its fellowship have had the com- 
mon urgent purpose of discovering in this student 
generation the fullness of life and the motive 
power of One who said “Be ye members one of 
another.” 


The Elusive Chapel Question 


HE bravest person we have encountered re- 
| cently is the Editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
who in January wrote, “We all know the 
issues involved in making chapel compulsory.” 
We all do know that there are issues, and we had 
hoped in this issue to have an article dealing with 
them. We soon found, however, such a wide 
variety of judgments on the subject, coupled with 
a cordial unwillingness to appear in print on the 
part of several closely identified with the adminis- 
tration of college chapel, that we have been forced 
to the conclusion that our article must wait. With- 
out question there is a widespread revival of in- 
terest in college chapel, due partially to the con- 
viction that the colleges themselves must do vastly 
more than they have been doing about this thing 
called religion which it is now seen anew has 
such an important and valid bearing on the de- 
velopment of personality, and partially to the 
dawning consciousness that American Protestant- 
ism has in its harsh simplicity cheated us of much 
of the beauty, poise and power of religion. A 
chapel revival that is merely a return to old forms 
will, of course, not contribute to the fundamental 
needs underlying all this agitation and experi- 
mentation. In this transition period we are grate- 
ful that the leadership of what we may call the 
“chapel movement” is in the hands of men who, 
added to exceptional ability and experience, have 
a rich and intimate acquaintance with the present 
student generation and confidence in it. 
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A “Dying” Movement 


HAT we sometimes hear referred to as 

the waning missionary enterprise seems 

to have a vitality hardly appropriate to 
a dying movement. In the latest summary of 
calls for 1929, we find that there are listed over 
seventeen hundred specific positions requiring 
new missionaries. It should be added that 475 of 
these calls are conditional upon funds being se- 
cured but even this leaves 1227 what are described 
as “definite and immediate opportunities.” The 
growth of national churches and nationalist senti- 
ment in the receiving countries has meant a re- 
organization of missionary service, which un- 
doubtedly must continue in the direction of com- 
plete autonomy of the national Christian groups, 
but it is an interesting and challenging tribute to 
the representatives of the Christian cause that 
the desire for our continued cooperation remains 
at the high level indicated by this list of calls. 
There was a time when a statement like this 
would have been closed with an indiscriminate 
appeal for volunteers. Fortunately that day is 
passed. Each of these positions calls for properly 
qualified candidates, in most cases involving 
special training. However, these provisions will 
not deter but rather attract a large number of 
the members of this Movement who are seeking 
their place of largest opportunity for Christian 
service. What matter if an ocean or two lie be- 
tween! 


1796-1929 
- HE fact that some thousands of Washing- 


ton’s birthday addresses will this month be 

broadeast, from the Arctic Circle to the 
antipodes, is eloquent proof that the international 
policies of the famous Farewell Address are no 
longer tenable. The isolated America of the days 
of horses and sailing vessels cannot be brought 
back by political traditionalism. It is safe to as- 
sume that George Washington, were he in Mt. 
Vernon today, would himself be considerably 
taken back to find that there are those who point 
to his utterance about entangling alliances as one 
of the foundation principles of our national life. 
His major concern was to guarantee human lib- 
erty. Undoubtedly he would be one of the first 
to see that under present conditions human lib- 
erty in any adequate sense of that term can be 
attained only by new means. Whether or not 
the pursuit of these new means will eventually 
involve us in the League of Nations, which we 
are inclined to believe is highly desirable, there 
can be no question that the present circumstances 
of our interrelated life upon this planet require 


an international policy based on cooperation 
rather than on isolation. 


The Pact—And After 


N important step in this direction was taken 

when the Senate, in spite of gratuitous in- 

terpretation, ratified the Kellogg treaty. 
Our enthusiasm for the treaty does not, however, 
make us blind to its two important limitations: 
(1) while renouncing aggressive war it reserves 
to every nation the right to go to war in self- 
defense, and the right to decide for itself when it 
is acting in self defense; (2) it provides no per- 
manent machinery for the settlement of disputes 
between nations. 

We now undoubtedly enter a period of hypoc- 
risy and self deception, when all wars will be wars 
of self defense. The difficulty of deciding where 
to lay responsibility for the World War shows 
how easy it will be for nations to deceive them- 
selves honestly or to deceive others dishonestly. 
The recent dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay 
presents a perfect example of what we may ex- 
pect. Both sides claimed with Latin fervor that 
they were defending themselves. Moreover, the 
broadening of the conception of self defense to in- 
clude the defense of vaguely designated regions 
outside the territory of a nation (as Austen Cham- 
berlain suggests) or the defense of the lives and 
property of citizens abroad (which Senator Borah 
admits in his conception of self-defense) opens up 
endless possibilities for defensive wars. If, there- 
fore, we are to prevent war we must not only re- 
nounce aggression, but control defense. What 
constitutes self-defense, must be made clear and 
means must be found by which the aggressor can 
be determined. 

Of equal importance is the machinery for the 
settlement of difficulties either before or after 
war is threatened. Cases of misunderstanding 
usually can be cleared up if the statesmen repre- 
senting the contending parties can seek a solution 
under neutral auspices; but national pride, tinc- 
tured with economic selfishness, tends powerfully 
to prevent nations from yielding to each other. 
This essential quality of neutrality and impar- 
tiality can best be secured through an interna- 
tional tribunal sufficiently inclusive to represent 
the interests and needs of the whole world. Purely 
national disputes are a thing of the past. 

It is considerations like these that may well 
cheer us all in our support of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, which long since 
emerged from the blue-print stage into which our 
political relations internationally are just now be- 
ginning to come. One important step has been 
taken in the Kellogg pact. Let us now prepare to 
take these others that so patently are needed. 





In 
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Fellow Students! 


A symposium of student and graduate opinion on the moot question of 
faculty-student relationships 


A “Low Down” on the Professor 


HERE are professors and professors. Stu- 
dents may regard them as necessary evils 
which hinder intellectual progress, or as 
friends, human and approachable. A _ college 
faculty is a cross-section of heterogeneous life. 

Students classify their professors almost the 
same way every term. “Don’t get Professor So- 
and-So,” someone will say. “He’s a driver and 
you'll not learn a thing from him.” The next 
term you will find yourself passing on to another 
unfortunate the same sage advice! 

Why is it that some teachers appeal so strongly 
to students while other teachers utterly fail to in- 
terest? It is true that some are lacking in im- 
portant traits of personality. They antagonize 
and offend when they mean to encourage and help. 
Others may assign twice the amount of work and 
yet have it done thoroughly and willingly. 

Searching for light on this question, I chanced 
to meet a popular professor. ‘‘What do you con- 
sider the prime essential in faculty-student rela- 
tionships?” he was asked. 

“All teaching must be a sharing of the best in 
the lives of both teacher and student,” he de- 
clared. “The learning is not all on one side—the 
teacher, too, must learn every day.” 

Then I understood why one instructor in par- 
ticular was so unpopular with his students. He 
made it a point to tell each of his sections that it 
was the “dumbest” class he had. Whenever a 
courageous spirit rose in protest the professor 
insinuated that a mere student could possibly 
know very little of a subject, the mastery of which 
had required so large a part of the teacher’s life. 

That type of teaching kills individual work and 
creative effort. A teacher who has the “shar- 
ing” attitude does not rigidly require parrot-like 
repetition by his students; he grades them on 
clear-cut, original thinking as indicative of larger 
values gained. Other professors really share with 
their students their best ideas and information. 
They do not pick up a fragment and say: “This 
is truth, it is all settled; there is no other inter- 
pretation.” But they dosay: “Here is something 
that has helped me; perhaps it may help you. 
This has been accepted as the truth, but perhaps 
you can prove that truth lies in a different direc- 
tion.” Our colleges and universities need faculty 
members who can say, “fellow students,” and 
really mean it. 

MAURICE BUCHANAN. 

Oregon State College. 


Education Despite the University 


B vende student faculty relations will de- 
pend on the development of a greater feel- 
ing of intellectual companionship between 
professor and student. This in turn depends on 
a keener desire for the intellectual life on the part 
of the latter which is at present hindered mainly 
by two things—the failure of the elementary and 
preparatory schools to teach independent thought 
and the organization of the college itself. The 
lack of intellectual interest on the part of the stu- 
dents who come to college has been over-empha- 
sized, so I prefer to give the other side. I do not 
claim that the average student is an ideal of in- 
tellectual enthusiasm or that he makes the best 
of the situation as it is, but only that the colleges 
are failing to encourage and develop that en- 
thusiasm which is present. 

The university demands intellectual interest, 
but assumes no responsibility for developing it. 
It says that if students had only been taught the 
right attitude at home; if their preparation for 
college had only been more thorough; if only they 
were not so engrossed in athletics and social life; 
if they had higher I. Q.’s; if they only had a real 
interest in educating themselves, then the univer- 
sity could live up to its aim. Then we would have 
an ideal fellowship of intelligent individuals bent 
on acquiring knowledge and wisdom. Yes, but 
if the student were the ideal pictured or anything 
near it he would probably find that he could pur- 
sue his education better away from the deadening 
restrictions of the university. The institution is 
right in saying that you can’t get intelligence out 
of mental inferiority but it forgets that you can’t 
get intelligence out of anyone if you assume that 
he has none. ® 

The university professes education and pro- 
duces B. A.’s. Although it says that the student 
should come for intellectual life, all its effective 
organization has to do with cuts, grades, examina- 
tions, credits, required subjects, majors and 
minors, and degrees. In actual practice it shows 
its interest not in whether the student thinks, 
but whether he attends classes, passes examina- 
tions, and completes requirements. It measures 
education by the degree and then condemns the 
student for doing likewise. College organization 
forces the attention of the student onto the wrong 
thing. 

The student who escapes this effect finds that 
his development is hindered in other ways by the 
regulations of college work. If he wishes to ex- 
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tend his mental boundaries intelligently he will 
extend them more or less evenly. I mean by that 
that when he finds that one subject has important 
connections in other fields with which he is un- 
familiar he will coordinate his knowledge by study 
in the related subject. If I study one subject 
alone there comes a time when I do not progress 
because I have no background with which to inter- 
relate the new material. It is like building a pyra- 
mid which for each stone at the top requires many 
more at the base. The particular material which 
each student needs is seldom the same for any 
two individuals and no one else can tell him what 
it is, although the professor can help him find 
it. The university tries to allow for this by per- 
mitting a certain amount of choice in the selection 
of courses but such a provision is decidedly inade- 
quate. I for one know no course in the university 
which I can most profitably follow without mak- 
ing any side excursions. Does the university en- 
courage this? In theory, yes; in fact, no. My 
professor will encourage me to study evolution 
and other branches of science in connection with 
modern philosophy. If I come to an examination, 
however, and tell him that I found that I needed 
the scientific knowledge before I could profitably 
proceed with the philosophy and that consequently 
I have spent my time reading the former instead 
of the latter, in nine cases out of ten I will be 
flunked on the examination. It is allowable to 
educate yourself in addition to doing your college 
work, but it is a crime to do it instead of your 
college work. 

A student who has traces of the intellectual in- 
terest which the university wants would try not 
to memorize by rote but to learn by coordinating 
the new idea in the matrix of the old and by 
utilizing it in constructive thought. The student 
in the university class, on the other hand, is given 
a text book (or course of lectures). He reads 
that book, he writes outlines and resumés of it, 
and he takes examinations on it. That is usually 
the case, although a few professors are more lib- 
gral. On the whole, however, they assume that 
the best way for the student to learn the subject 
is for him to go over and over the text. It is 
seldom remembered that, if memory is to be by 
coordination with previous knowledge, a variety 
of presentations will help far more than com- 
plete knowledge of one book. Not that they do 
not approve of such an approach but they make 
it practically impossible. If a student spends his 
time learning intelligently he is failed for insuf- 
ficient knowledge of the way the subject is pre- 
sented in the text. Again one is expected to edu- 
cate oneself in spite of the university. 


Not only do I have to learn what the professor 
wants me to, when he wants me to, and in the 
way he wants me to, but I must also prove to 
him that I have done so. I must go to class to re- 


cite the lesson, I must prepare for and write ex- 
aminations, and I must prepare theses and term 
reports. It is not sufficient that I have studied a 
subject; I must spend an almost equal amount of 
time telling the results to a professor who knows 
them already. In this way I must waste much 
time which I could otherwise spend in continuing 
my education. Here the situation is as unpleasant 
for the instructor as for the student. The one 
must write papers and the other correct them. 
The time spent in ascertaining how much the 
student has learned often exceeds that spent in 
helping him learn more. Is it any wonder that 
the ideal of fellowship between teacher and stu- 
dent is not reached? As long as the professor is 
the enforcing officer for a system of physical 
measurement of education the relations with the 
students cannot be what they should. 


There is little argument about the need for 
closer contact between students and professors. 
Along with most others I would like to see the 
development of education on the basis of inde- 
pendent student work and personal conferences 
between student and professor. That, however, 
is incompatible with a system which makes the 
professor a task-master and the student an un- 
willing subject. You cannot have intellectual fel- 
lowship when one party is trying to cram educa- 
tion down the neck of the other. The student 
will not use what intelligence he has unless you 
give him a chance. I may respect a professor 
outside of class but in class he is too often a 
hindrance to intellectual development. The uni- 
versity itself does not encourage and stimulate the 
spirit of education which is essential to the de- 
velopment of better relations between student and 
faculty. If it would emphasize the method and 
worry less about the results as measured by 
grades the results as measured in education and 
intelligence would rise. Although a degree with 
less tangible requirements would mean less to the 
world at large it would certainly mean more to 
the individual. Then it would be possible to put 
student faculty relations on a really high plane. 
Under the present system we can only devise 
makeshifts. 

CHARLES B. FAHS. 

Northwestern. 


For Perfect Symmetry 


HE relationship between faculty and stu- 
dents centers in three contacts: Curricu- 
lar; extra-curricular; personal acquain- 
tanceships. Thus, my reply to the question, What 
should those relations be, divides itself into three 
parts: 
(1) The faculty exists for the purpose of stu- 
dent guidance, and when the object of that guid- 
ance is as ornery as the American student, some- 
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times the faculty must resort to considerable firm- 
ness. But the student wants freedom. He seeks 
the right to question everything, including the 
hand that guides him. His very ‘orneriness’ 
clearly points that while quadrupeds and bipeds 
may be led, they cannot be forced to consume. 
The problem of curricular relationship is the 
achievement of a balance of two factors: neces- 
sary guidance on one side, and equally necessary 
consumption on the other. 


Resentment against the military system of 
classroom supervision leads to a student revolt 
where obstinacy becomes a greater student virtue 
than intelligence. Professors must be wary lest 
their methods of instruction alienate sections of 
their classes. The student, I believe, quite will- 
ingly grants the faculty the right of final control 
of the curriculum. The student seeks not soft- 
ness but understanding. He is willingly submis- 
sive when he has adequate assurance that his in- 
dividual entity and his independence are not in 
danger of metamorphism in a pedantic mould. 

(2) In extra-curricular work, the student sees 
his creative opportunity. Education consists of 
more than experience alone or learning alone. 
An intermixture of the two with other elements, 
some so strange as thinking alone, is required for 
perfect symmetry. The learning function, our 
faculties admit, should be creative only after it 
has been accumulative—that is the “scientific 
method.” But the experience function is creative 
first, and accumulative only after the incidents 
and ideas have accrued their results. This second 
function is the expression of personality, result- 
ing in education by experiment and responsibility. 
It differs from the other method in that it is an 
adventure on unmarked trails, where the wan- 
derer is self-guided rather than faculty-guided. 
Faculty control in this field, relieves the student 
of full responsibiiity. It converts the experience 
function into a jearning function, obliterating the 
extra-curricular into the curricular, although the 
name may not change. If, then, we accept the 
thesis that valuable results come from this crea- 
tive responsibility, we must realize that faculty 
supervision must lie in the realm of personal in- 
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spiration and solicited advice and not in the realm 
of administrative restriction or official control. 

(3) Involved in the matter of personal ac- 
quaintanceship we have a problem of stimulation. 
Dean Addison Hibbard has pointed out that our 
professors tend to “play truant” to the demands 
of complete education, and more than one student 
has felt that he gained most from professors 
whom he knew personally outside the classroom. 
Both curricular and extra-curricular problems 
should form bases of personal contact between 
faculty and student. Professors must curtail their 
research, their “‘state service,” and their private 
interests to meet this demand, but after all, they 
must fully realize that colleges are created to 
benefit students, and that the successful college is 
that one which accrues to the student the greatest 
dividends of inspiration and instruction. 

W. P. STEVEN. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Friendship Through Work 


IVE or ten years ago it would have been 

most unusual to find a group of faculty and 

students cooperatively studying campus 
problems. Today, in many colleges (at least in 
the New England region) small groups of faculty 
and students are being drawn together by a com- 
mon desire to get at the roots of much of the dis- 
content prevalent in college circles. 

It has been my privilege during the past months 
to work on the organization of an Advisory Board 
for the Association at my college. The faculty 
whom we invited to work with us were more than 
willing to give of their thought and time. To- 
gether we are making a study of our needs and 
of our available resources, and seeking to arrive 
at a re-evaluation of the place the Christian Asso- 
ciation fills in the life of the college. 

During the autumn a splendid spirit of mutual 
understanding has been developing between the 
men on the board and the undergraduates of the 
cabinet. Both groups are sensing a desire for 
each other’s friendship. In the interchange of 
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ideas, as we cope with some campus problem, we 
are coming to the realization that we all have 
something constructive to contribute if we will 
simply enter into the fellowship with a feeling 
of humble respect for the other man’s point of 
view. 

I have been most interested in noting that in 
many cases two or three people had been thinking 
or acting along the same general lines, indepen- 
dently of one another. Several faculty men of my 
acquaintance have been seriously working on the 
very problems on which we as a group are now 
trying to see light. The student of modern educa- 
tional trends cannot fail to be impressed with this 
development, which so far as I have been able 
to ascertain is becoming nationwide. 

WALDO POWERS. 

Boston University. 


Dynamite and Feather Beds 


YNAMITE—the explosive power of chal- 
1) lenging thought—the stimulus of contact 

with brilliant minds. So went up our plea 
for better courses, for a keener realization of the 
depth and breadth of a college education. Dis- 
cussion ran riot. Then came a faculty voice, “But 
even dynamite will not explode under a feather 
bed!” 

We—the feather beds—fell silent. In astonish- 
ment we forgot the mighty “problem” we had 
been so violently discussing and looked at our- 
selves in relation to the faculty whom we had been 
criticizing. Of necessity we discovered that we 
had been seeing only half the picture. For the 
first time we were meeting together with the 
faculty; heretofore all discussion and criticism 
had been limited to “bull sessions.” 

A principal advantage of the small college we 
know to be the possibility of a close and under- 
standing relationship between faculty and stu- 
dent. The fact that we, as supposedly intelligent 
members of society, have any direct responsibility 
in the matter, had never occurred to us. As 
human beings we might be supposed to have 
enough self respect and ordinary honesty to up- 
hold our side of the relationship; instead, we 
earned the epithet, feather beds! How can we 
ever be otherwise regarded if we continue to for- 
get both the human qualities of the faculty and 
our own moral responsibility as intelligent beings? 

Certainly it is dishonest for a student meekly 
to acquiesce to anything a professor might say 
and then in a few minutes excuse this acquies- 
cence to a fellow student, with the explanation 
that he was afraid not to agree. Far be it from 
me to encourage the thoughtless expression of 
immature ideas, yet frankness is a virtue to be 
carefully acquired and cherished. How often a 


professor asks us our opinion of his course and 
we tell him what we think he expects us to say! 
Such hypocrisy cannot fail to aid in making our- 
selves into the one stereotyped pattern which we 
believe the professor likes. 

On the other hand, let us not sink to a whole- 
sale criticism of things of which we know only 
a smattering. The faculty are as individual as 
are the students, a great number of them are 
delightfully human and possess a degree of know!- 
edge and scholarship which some of us may never 
attain. Better understanding on a thoroughly 
natural, human basis certainly does not detract 
from true dignity or from regard for superior 
ability. 

If we wish to realize the fullness of our college 
life enriched with faculty experience and interest, 
then let us be normally human in our campus 
relationships; let us not be “feather beds”! 

ELIZABETH H. WILLING. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Mutual Unhelpfulness 


‘6 HAT,” a faculty man asked the writer, 
“is the extent of cooperation and partici- 
pation on the part of faculty men in 

Association activities, so far as you have observed 

them?” “It seems to me,” he went on to say, 

“that there is no dearth of understanding between 

the two. There seems to be no productive co- 

operation, and I think the students are suffering.” 

(He might have added, as I later did, also the 

faculty.) 

Not only the Y. M. C. A., but all phases of stu- 
dent activities are hard hit. Even the classroom 
work. Here we have the professor, posited as one 
who may demand; and the student approaches th« 
situation as one who is reluctant to give. Ther 
is too little helpful exchange of ideas, sentiments, 
feelings, and understanding. One teacher writes, 
“I am discouraged about the Y here. The ques- 
tion here is one of student initiative. The faculty 
have been used as a crutch for so long that it is 
almost a tradition. Crutches do not develop the 
right kind of muscle.”” He might have added that 
if the faculty have served as a crutch it certainl) 
was not entirely the students’ fault! 

Another teacher made this inquiry, “How wel! 
do schools, faculty, and students use secretaries 
generally?” giving as his reason for asking, that 
from his observation as a teacher in two or three 
schools in Texas, faculty men were generally in- 
different to student needs. Students were for the 
most part unaware of the great service faculty 
men might be to them. Hence, little cooperation 
between the two and they most often let splendid 
opportunities pass without using visitors, especial- 
ly student secretaries, to any real advantage. 

These are typical examples of the problem. 
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Many faculty men of this college generation were 
not active in student activities as college students, 
and probably were never befriended or encour- 
aged by their teachers. Consequently, their col- 
lege experiences have not fitted them for the best 
kind of teaching; their eyes have never been 
opened to the rich possibilities of student-faculty 
cooperation and sharing of experiences. And 
many students, because of both limited years and 
experience, do not know how to get the helpful 
suggestions and cooperation of faculty men. 
Hence an unhappy circle of mutual unhelpfulness. 

If one is educated only when he has learned 
to adapt himself progressively to his environment 
there is a lot of education needed on many of our 
college campuses. Notwithstanding the fact that 
education is a process of learning to do by doing, 
no one will deny the fact that timely suggestions, 
assistance and helpful direction facilitate the 
process. Thus I rather definitely believe that 
scientific efforts toward education—to interpret 
the meaning and scope of faculty-student relation- 
ships and their possibilities for the richer and 
fuller life of both teacher and taught—is a grow- 
ing need of our schools today. Various methods 
are being tried and will continue to be experi- 
mented with. An outstanding example is the ex- 
perimental college in Wisconsin. Students and 
faculty men must see more of each other and 
share more with each other, to the end that school 
life may become more and more real and less of 
a sojourn in a world alien to life. 

H. W. Pope. 
A Liberal Education 
Together 

SEE in the schools of today two distinct 
| trends in the relationship of students and 
faculty. One, the age-old controversy of young 
and old—authority and revolt against it—tradi- 
tional belief and modes of action and the restless 
conviction that the world is out of joint and 
should and shall be made better. The other trend 
is shown by the effort, mostly on the part of the 
older members of the college community, to bridge 
the gap between the generations, to understand 
and be understood by the other generation with 
whom they live, work and have their being. These 
faculty folk wish to join the procession and keep 
in step with the daring earnestness of youth, 
modifying the stride of one and lengthening the 

step of the other in the interest of both. 

The field of religion provides a common interest 
regardless of whether one’s academic major is 
agriculture, fine arts, chemistry, or history. Re- 
ligion has a practical application in each field. 
This world and the next weigh equally upon fol- 
lowers of all intellectual faiths, although there is 
a shift with increased age in the importance of the 
respective worlds. 


Grant, if you will, that the assumptions made 
above are correct, it follows that in the vital 
fluid mass of Christian organizations there is the 
best possible opportunity to understand one’s 
neighbor—old or young—to make one’s life count 
for good. 


We older ones gain interest and courage from 
these contacts. The barrier of years slips away. 
The impossible recedes, our “‘reach and our grasp” 
both extend. There is much we would see changed 
in human relationship. It has seemed impossible 
to change it—we have half closed our eyes in 
pious hope that in some way interracial and inter- 
national disputes, labor and social injustices and 
denominational barriers might right themselves 
or be adjusted by ponderous conferences and legal 
actions. The younger generation would leave less 
to chance action of others. They are endeavor- 
ing by practical experiment and personal experi- 
ence and first-hand contacts to understand the 
point of view of other social classes, other races 
and other faiths. It is a liberal education for us 
older folk to watch and second their efforts, to 
comfort them when they are bumped and bruised, 
and to be quickened in faith and action hy their 
vigor. 

I am not a prophet nor the son of a prophet, 
but my guess is that this younger generation will 
discard many of the husks of custom and tradition 
and find the kernels on the cob to be brothers, not 
only to other kernels on the same cob but to those 
on the other stalks in the corn patch of the world. 
Our young generation has an uncanny facility 
in getting at the heart of many matters stripped 
of the politics, prejudices and motives of per- 
sonal gain that cover the kernels of real worth. 
Occasionally we older folk feel that we and our 
pet beliefs are being handled without due rever- 
ence, much as a monkey strips a banana. We 
should have grace enough to remember our own 
oft repeated remark to the effect that real educa- 
tion is worth all it costs. Many times we rejoice 
to see our own secret aversions scored by the 
youthful enthusiasts, our secret hopes tried out in 
their living laboratory. 

I know from personal experience only the Y. 
W.C. A. For many years I have known that or- 
ganization rather intimately. It represents the 
best youth in our country in ideals and brains. 
In helping such groups of young folk with what 
we older ones may have learned, by being prodded 
by their incessant questionings and doubtings and 
merciless cudgelings we are kept alive and grow- 
ing. In what of good we are able through them 
to pass on, we find our earthly immortality and 
our chance of leaving the world a little better 
because we have lived in it. 


ANNIE M. FERTIG. 
State College of Washington. 
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An Infinite Hazard 


By Arthur Rugh 





N the introduction to Pro- 





fessor Hocking’s ‘*‘The 

Meaning of God in Human 
Experience” you find this: “If 
your idealism has led you to 
give up your belief in hell and 
with it the consciousness of an 
infinite hazard in the con- 
duct of life, your idealism has 
plaved you false no re- 
ligion then, is true, which does 


“Get up, Bob! Go along to 
church ?” 


No one of the thousands of stu- “Get out of here! Why, 
dents who count the writer of this 
article as an intimate and under- 
standing friend will doubt that 
these proposals for high and ad- 
venturesome living are grounded in 


pe rsonal ¢ rpe rie nce. ¢ 


man, I have had an eight 
o'clock every morning and 
danced last night till three. 
You’re crazy. Get me the fun- 
nies.” 

“Join a Bible class?” 

“Say, fellow, in the tray of 
my trunk in the attic is a Mof- 





not make men tingle to their 


fatt’s Testament the folks sent 





physical nerve tips with a 
sense of infinite hazard.” 

Of course, Professor Hocking may be wrong. 
His place in the front rank of American philoso- 
phers does not guarantee him against error! 
Nevertheless, what he says leaves me with a dis- 
turbing feeling that he is right. If he is, then 
the religion we are nursing along in the colleges 
isn’t true. In two years’ work in the American 
colleges I have not found three men “thrilled to 
their nerve tips by the sense of an infinite hazard” 
heeause of their religion. I have seen many 
fine students thrilled to their nerve tips—in the 
stadium, on the dance floor, with a date, before 
an exam and after, but it wasn’t religion that was 
doing it 

I sat with the cabinet of a Y. M. C. A.—a nor- 
mal, typical cabinet. I was thrilled to my nerve 
tips with what I thought I saw possible in the 
life on the campus. But the tension between me 
and the cabinet was painful. They might as well 
have said with one voice, “We are not sure what 
we will do about this. We will think it over; but 
whatever else we do, be sure we are not going to 
get excited about it. That isn’t done on this 
campus on religious matters.” And it isn’t—on 
their campus or on any other. 


Well, maybe they are right. Excitement isn’t 
usually wholesome. Reaction is heavy and often 
hurtful. Excitement in itself is no use. Just 
why it is so valuable in football and so dangerous 
in religion is not quite clear. But the question is 
this, does religion have values which make the 
choice or neglect of it an infinite hazard? 


The average college man as he sits in a leather 
chair by the radio in the Chapter House, reading 
College Humor, has decided hazily that religion 
is a good thing for those who aren’t so busy, or 
are old, or in danger, or in trouble. But he 
doesn’t qualilfy on any one of these counts! 


me. Nice one—pig skin cover. 
You can have it if you need it. I am carrying 
nineteen hours. Reading is my middle name.Why 
should I study what doesn’t give me any credit?” 

“Join a few of us in a little prayer group?” 

“Say. don’t get funny! I am feeling serious to- 
day. ‘Red’ asked me to give thanks at the 
church supper the other night, the nut! That’s 
the first praying I have done since I was a Frosh, 
except when my appendix went bad.” 

“Say, what do you think of the possibility of a 
personal God?” 

“What d’ya spring that one for?” 

“Professor De Fusion says none of us have per- 
sonalities. I don’t believe he is right. My girl’s 
got personality. But I am due at the lab right 
now. So long.” 


* * * 


Religion is not doubted or denied or condemned 
by the average college student. It is merely classed 
fifth rate, coming behind athletics, frats, dates and 
grades. Now, there is something wrong with the 
average student or with Hocking or with religion. 

The modern student may have a wrong sense 
of values, but anyway, he makes his decisions on 
the basis of values and not of duty or authority 
and if religion is to claim him at all it will be be- 
cause it appeals to him as having more value than 
the frat or the team. If the infinite God is a 
knowable person, “a working fact” as Stanley 
Jones says, then knowing him or not knowing 
him has infinite value, and infinite hazard. 

If a man can pray and change the direction of 
God’s power toward some certain task, then pray- 
ing or not praying is an infinite hazard. 

If Jesus Christ is a revelation of the nature of 
God and a path to God, then studying his life 
intricately and following him very closely is an 
infinite hazard. 

If the Church has special value and skill in 

(Turn to page 142) 
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The Basis of Moral Obligation 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 








HE Christian gospel does 

not start by saying, You 

ought! It starts by say- 

ing, Youare. You areasonof 

God—and then you “ought” be- 
cause you “are.” 

You never can tell what any- 
thing ought to do until you 
know what it is. If a savage 
from the wilderness could have 
seen that first commercial 
dirigible from Europe as it 


creedalized, 


tianity is an 


to be tried. 


Organized, institutionalized, 
ritualized — religion 
has become for multitudes a stuffy 
and uninteresting affair. 
adventure. Like 
friendship, it is capable of being 
intellectually formulated, but pri- 
marily it is an experiment in living 


—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


We ought to be internationally 
minded and internationally or- 
ganized because we are inter- 
national. 


The next time you go back to 
your home, consider the facts. 
From whence came the lino- 
leum on the kitchen floor? 
Very probably Hindus raised 
the jute, Algerians cut the 
cork, Argentinians grew the 
linseed for the oil. It took 


Chris- 








sailed over New York City and 
if you had asked him what a thing like that ought 
to do, the untutored savage would have been 
utterly at a loss. He could not have told you 
what it ought to do because he would have had no 
idea what it was. Only when you know what 
anything is can you tell what it should be expected 
to do. 

At this present juncture of affairs in our gen- 
eration’s moral life, this insistence on founding 
the “ought” on the “are” is especially pertinent. 
Many people are making a swift escape from the 
urgency and cogency of the word “ought.” It be- 
comes a stranger to their vocabulary and an alien 
in their lives. It means subjection to a code, they 
say, subservience to a tradition. Ought? Who 
gave this tyrant to rule over us and spoil the free 
play of our spontaneous desires? To which some 
of us would say, You are quite at liberty to rid 
yourself of every shred of moral obligation ex- 
cept that which inevitably arises out of what you 
are. But there, not simply in the name of re- 
ligion but of science you will face an unescapable 
moral responsibility. We ought in accordance 
with what we are. 


Everyday Internationalism 


It is commonly said that we ought to be inter- 
nationally minded, that we ought to leave behind 
us the parochialism of our old style nationalism 
and cooperatively organize the world for peace. 
Over against this conception stand many people, 
some of them in America, who say, That is a 
grand ideal but it is a dream; you never can out- 
law war; you are impractical campaigners for an 
impossible fairyland. To which some of us would 
remark that so far from being primarily idealis- 
tic, the internationally minded are distinguished 
by their realism. It is the parochially minded 
who are living in remote isolation from the facts. 


From a recent college address by Dr. Fosdick. 


Asia, Africa, and South 
America to put that linoleum down on your floor. 
You answer the telephone. Japanese silk, Indian 
mica, Malay rubber, Irish flax, Russian platinum, 
Egyptian cotton, South African gold—those are 
a few of the items that went to make your tele- 
phone. You pick up a simple utensil like a steel 
knife. It requires forty different commodities 
from fifty-seven different countries to manufac- 
ture steel in the United States. You listen in 
on the radio. The ingredients that go into the 
making of a single radio set come from such far 
dissevered lands that it has been estimated that 
altogether they travel 250,000 miles from their 
places of origin to the factory where they are 
assembled. One could continue from humble 
things like brushes, whose bristles have come 
from China and Japan, to the food upon your 
table, that comes from everywhere. What, if, as 
you enter your room this afternoon, every item 
there should cry out, each in the native tongue of 
the land from which it comes! Babel would be 
simple compared with that. We are _ inter- 
national, and then we ought because we are. 


The Seventh Commandment 


Try the application of this truth in another 
realm. Many people today are rightly disturbed 
about the situation in American family life and 
are vehemently protesting in favor of monogamy 
with strong emphasis upon its obligatory aspects. 
It is our duty to be monogamous, they say; it is 
our duty to keep the seventh commandment; it is 
wicked to be sexually unconventional; we ought to 
hold to the old codes. Upon the other side you 
will see many youths in impatient rebellion. The 
old codes be scrapped! says the youth; we will be 
experimental and adventurous in the sexual realm 
as elsewhere; why should the dead hand of an ob- 
solete marriage tradition impede the free exercise 
of our self-expression? To which some of us 
would say, Let us get down to basic facts. What 
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we ought to do depends on what we are. What 
are we? If we are polygamous, if that is where 
the deep secrets of human satisfaction lie, then we 
ought to act that way. But even history will not 
support that. Always polygamy has turned out 
in the end, as in Turkey today, to be an excursive 
by-path that has led back to the main road — 
monogamy. Scholars tell us that since the day of 
primitive man that has been true. 


Youth Is Monogamous 


As for your private life, what is it that you 
would rather have than anything else in the 
world? You young man or woman, free, uncon- 
ventional, unfettered by codes, what would you 
rather have than anything else in the world? 
Quit pretending! Own up! In your secret love 
fancies what do you dream of as the greatest possi- 
ble good? Any normal person can tell. You 
would like sometime to fall in love with some one 
who will return your love, so that you two may 
enter into an intimate relationship which neither 
of you would want anybody else to invade. You 
would like to have this relationship publicly recog- 
nized in marriage, so that all the world may 
know that you two belong to each other, and then 
you would like to have children, so that your love 
life might flow over into other lives that you have 
brought into the world. As the years pass and 
you grow older and sex life naturally retreats into 
the background, you would like to have affection 
there to take its place, a great affection that grows 
up within the sex relationship and stays after the 
scaffolding has been taken down. 

You, rebellious youth, are very monogamous. 
Even if you act as though you were not, even 
when you sell this ideal for a mess of licentious 
pottage, that only makes the more vividly mani- 
fest in your conscience how monogamous you are. 
For you know that you have been throwing away 
something that you really would rather have had 
than the cheap substitute. 

Moreover, all this is psychologically based. 
The reason for it is that the only complete sex ex- 
perience is this of which I have been speaking. 
You say you propose to have a complete sex ex- 
perience. So say I—a complete sex experience: 
romance, marriage, children, deepening affection, 
spiritual kinship—the only complete sex experi- 
ence. Anything else is truncation, caricature, 
perversion, or catastrophe. 

I know how difficult it is to attain this. I know 
how many miss it. Strange, is it not, that it is 
so hard for us to live in accordance with what we 
are! It is hard for us to live so internationally. 
It is hard for us to live so sexually. Some of us 
older people will do anything we can to help you 
of the younger generation in your present difficul- 
ties. Perhaps for economic reasons you are un- 
able to found an old-fashioned family and are 


wondering whether you must wait five years or 
ten years, through professional study or a slow 
start in business, before a home is possible. Do 
not wait for an old-fashioned home; found a new- 
fashioned one. Get married as soon as you sensi- 
bly can, even if both of you have to work, and if 
you cannot afford to have children those first 
years do not have.them until you can. But do not 
suppose that such new ways of getting into the 
family life, made necessary by new circumstances, 
are recommended because of lack of interest in 
monogamy. It is just because monogamy is so 
indispensable that we should help young people to 
marry before it is too late. And all this conser- 
vative attitude toward the family is not code, not 
tradition, not the dead hand of the past. You ar 
monogamous, and because you are you ought. 


“Sons of God” 


“Now are we the sons of God” says the New 
Testament. Put into our western language this 
metaphor means that we are essentially spiritual 
beings; that the powers that make us personal- 
ities with capacities of thought, purpose, and love 
are not the fortuitous concourse of self-organizing 
matter, but are the revelation of an eternal Spirit; 
that we have a divine heritage, a divine nature, 
and a divine possibility. 

If that Christian doctrine about what we are is 
not true, then there is no use talking about the 
Christian ethic as an ideal. We are under no ob- 
ligation whatever to act in contradiction to what 
weare. A hen ought not to swim or a rabbit to lay 
eggs. We ought in accordance with what we are. If 
we are beasts, then we ought to act that way. If we 
are machines, helplessly driven from behind, with 
no capacity for self-direction, then we should act 
that way. If we are the sons of God, then we 
ought to act that way. 


Talking Animals? 


What are we, from a frankly irreligious point 
of view? We area temporary and fortuitous ag- 
gregation of self-organizing material elements. 
We have no spiritual heritage and no spiritual 
destiny. According to one of the most popular 
schools of thought today what we call our soul is 
indissolubly associated with our larynx, because 
we are simply animals that have learned to talk, 
and all our mental and spiritual aspects were born 
in our windpipes. As for what we are against 
the cosmic background, one devotee has put it 
with charming candor. Man, he says, is “a small 
but boisterous bit of the organic scum that for the 
time being coats part of the surface of one small 
planet.” That is frank, but on the irreligious 
basis it is true. But suppose that we all should 
begin thinking so about ourselves in earnest. 
Professor Hocking of Harvard in his last book 

(Turn to page 144) 
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Changing Faculty-Student Relationships 


By Ernest Hatch Wilkins 


r NHE persons who know 
most at any one time about 
the actual conditions of 

college life and work are the 
students themselves—particular- 
ly, of course, the upperclassmen. 
They not only know conditions, 
but they feel about them and 
think about them. The tradi- 
tional lines of least resistance 
for both thought and feeling are 
in the direction of negative dis- 
content rather than of reflective suggestion. 
Yet the average intelligence of the typical 
college body is in reality high, and the in- 
telligence of its ablest members is very high in- 
deed. The typical college body is inherently ideal- 
istic, and its ablest members in particular are 
quickly responsive to a reasoned appeal for con- 
structive service. It would seem to be the part 
of wisdom, therefore, that any administration 
seeking to improve the conditions of college life 
and work should utilize to the full the great po- 
tential energy of student thought and idealism. 

This does not mean that students should be set 
to work alone in vital matters—for they have 
not the maturity of judgment, nor the fund of 
educational knowledge and experience, nor the 
training in investigative and legislative procedure 
which would render probable the attainment of 
adequate and tenable results. Nor should the ad- 
ministration and faculty work alone—since to do 
so would be to disregard first-hand knowledge and 
readily available working power. 

The improvement of the conditions of college 
life and work should therefore be, to a far larger 
extent than is at present the case, a matter of 
faculty-student cooperation. 

I shall endeavor in what follows to give first 
a brief account of experience in faculty-student 
cooperation at the University of Chicago, and then 
to add some suggestions as to the principles and 
values of such cooperation. 


President Wilkins 


An Experiment in Cooperation 


In the autumn of 1923 there arose a problem 
regarding an organization of undergraduate men 
in the University of Chicago which, while of no 
great significance in itself, was critical as being 
likely to determine the attitude of the student 
body toward a then new administration. It was 





NOTE: A chapter from President Wilkin’s book, “The 
Changing College.” 


perfectly clear that student opinion should in this 
instance be fully heard and duly weighed. There 
was, therefore, appointed a committee consisting 
in addition to the chairman, of four members of 
the faculty and four leading men of the senior 
class. At their first meeting it became evident 
to the faculty members that the students had the 
basic knowledge and the will to work and were 
as good companions in thought as could be de- 
sired; and it became evident to the students that 
the faculty members were not trying to “put any- 
thing over,” but sincerely wanted facts and sug- 
gestions and were not averse to having their own 
ideas criticized or refuted. The committee pro- 
duced what was generally regarded as a sound 
and wise report; but the main value of its work 
was the proof that faculty and students could 
work together gladly and effectively in a matter 
of mutual concern. 


“Better Yet” 


The success of this committee and the increas- 
ing disposition of students, in part resulting there- 
from, to bring to administrative attention matters 
which in student opinion needed consideration led 
in the winter of 1923-24 to the organization of a 
cooperative movement known as the “Better Yet 
Campaign.” 

This movement was itself in charge of an execu- 
tive committee on which faculty and students were 
equally represented. All members of the senior 
class were invited to participate in the campaign 
by sending in written suggestions as to conditions 
in the field of student life and work which might 
well be studied with a view to improvement. The 
many suggestions received were canvassed by the 
executive committee, and twenty-two were se- 
lected for study. 

The typical committee for each of these topics 
consisted of a faculty chairman, three other 
faculty members, and three students, chiefly but 
not exclusively seniors. Duplication in the mem- 
bership of these committees was avoided; conse- 
quently a high percentage of the leading upper- 
classmen were enlisted. 

Some of these committees finished their work 
before the end of the winter; others continued 
in service for more than a year. In nearly every 
‘ase definite results were reached and recom- 
mendations embodied in the committee report 
have been carried into effect. The report of the 
Committee on the Distribution of Students’ Time, 
a notable piece of educational research, has been 
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printed and has been found valuable not only at 
Chicago but elsewhere. A portion of the report 
of the Committee on the Quality of Instruction in 
Elementary Courses has been printed under the 
title, “Qualities Desirable in Instructors in Ele- 
mentary Courses Conducted by the Lecture-Dis- 
cussion Method.” 

But the most significant results of the move- 
ment as a whole were the experience of coopera- 
tion itself, the educational training afforded to 
students through the prosecution of informal 
study in companionship with faculty members, 
and the renewed proof that faculty and students 
could thus work together with mutual pleasure 
and to real advantage. In two cases reports of 
“Better Yet’? committees led to the establishment 
of a permanent faculty-student body—i. e., the 
Honor Commission and the Board of Student Or- 
ganization, Publications and Exhibitions. 





Advisors to the Dean 


The principle of cooperation thus amply estab- 
lished as valid has found and is finding other less 
formal expressions. Prior to 1924 the Dean of 
the Colleges handled singly or with special faculty 
advice such disciplinary cases as did not fall with- 
in the field of the Honor Commission. That year 
the Dean asked the Undergraduate Council to ap- 
point a committee of four undergraduates to sit as 
advisers to the Dean in such disciplinary cases. 
The Dean retains the right of decision; but the 
questioning and the expressions of opinion of the 
students have been exceedingly valuable. This plan 
has made for justice and for the general knowl- 
edge that justice is sincerely sought and measur- 
ably obtained. 

It has become the practice of the Dean, when 
some move affecting the conditions of student life 
and work has been contemplated, to call in a 
group of upperclassmen for informal discussion 
of the plan while it is still tentative and fluid. 
So, for instance, the policy by which a fraternity 
is placed on probation (i. e., is forbidden to initi- 
ate or to hold social functions) for a term in case 
its average scholarship for the preceding term 
falls below the standard required for graduation, 
was determined upon at an informal faculty-stu- 
dent conference. Different groups of students are 
called in for consideration of different projects. 

Similarly, discovery of student feeling that a 
given practice is unjust is followed by the appoint- 
ment of a faculty-student committee to consider 
the matter. This has led to the removal of mis- 
understandings and to the correction of actual 
abuses. 





Principles Proved Valid 


The experience thus outlined has, in my opinion, 
established the validity of the theory of faculty- 
student cooperation as stated at the beginning of 
this paper, and has illustrated some of the princi- 
ples necessary for its success and some of the 
values resulting from such cooperation. 

In theory, indeed, such cooperation is indispen- 
sable as a phase of educational research. For in 
any type of research involving conscious beings 
as objects it is of course of the first importance 
to obtain full and complete reactions from the 
objects of the research. By the same token, if 
we are to understand what college education is 
actually doing, we must obtain reliable state- 
ments of the experience of those who are in the 
process. Faculty-student cooperation makes this 
possible both by bringing faculty and students 
together and by disposing the students toward 
confidence in the faculty. 

One of the formal principles conducive to the 
success of such cooperation is that when faculty 
and students thus meet they should be represented 
in equal numbers. If this is the case no one feels 
isolated or burdened with an excess of represen- 
tative responsibility. 

It is, of course, important that the personnel 
of faculty-student groups should be carefully se- 
lected. On the faculty side it is particularly im- 
portant that the men or women chosen be open- 
minded and ready to see both sides of a* question, 
yet strong with intelligent interest in college edu- 
cation as a whole and able to speak with quiet rea- 
sonableness on behalf of their convictions. Stu- 
dents are no more ready than any one else to ac- 
cept dogmatic statements unsupported by reasons; 
students are more ready, in my experience, than 
the average non-student group to appreciate and 
be moved by thoughtful argumentation. 

The students chosen should in general be upper- 
classmen, and should, of course, be men or women 
respected among their fellows. It is, indeed, 
possible that such selection may itself be regarded 
as an honor. If this situation comes about, selec- 
tion may well fall at times on students not other- 
wise “prominent” who because of personal quality 
deserve encouragement. 

Different students should be selected for differ- 
ent committees, formal or informal. No occasion 
should ever be given for thinking of a certain 
group of students as “yes’”-men; and no adminis- 
trative relation with students should ever be such 
as to give the slightest basis for suspicion of 
espionage. 
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Education a Co-operative Adventure 
By Clarence P. Shedd 


NE of the most impressive 

of the Negro spirituals has 

as its main theme the idea 

of “inching along.” As one looks 
at the history of higher education 
in America it becomes strikingly 
clear that the idea of student and 

. faculty co-operation has been one 
that has simply “inched along.” 

In the early American colleges 

compulsory conformity in matters 

of thinking, conduct, religious at- 
titude, content of curriculum, and methods 
of study was enforced by heavy fines and 
sometimes by physical punishment. The first 
125 years of American college history saw little 
evidence of what we call extra-curricular activity. 
There were voluntary religious societies in most 
of the colleges during this period, but in many 
cases these societies had to exist in secret because 
of faculty and administration attitude. 

With the coming of public control in American 
education during the early years of the nineteenth 
century and the sounding in the churches of the 
note of foreign missionary enthusiasm, voluntary 
student religious societies began to receive some 
encouragement, although it was generally the en- 
couragement of toleration rather than of deep 
conviction. 


C. P. Shedd 


Early Gropings 


It is significant that student initiative first 
found tangible expression in the many student 
religious societies that were formed in the Ameri- 
can colleges between 1800 and 1850. During the 
latter part of this period it began to express itself 
in literary societies, fraternities and athletics. 

The intercollegiate expressions of the idea of 
voluntarism first appeared in-American colleges 
in the 70’s and 80’s centering around athletics, 
fraternities and the religious interests of students. 
By the early part of the decade of the 80’s the 
most significant expression of the idea of inter- 
collegiate student initiative was to be found in 
the Student Christian Associations. Faculties in 
general not merely tolerated but vigorously en- 
couraged student initiative, particularly in mat- 
ters pertaining to the religious life of students. 
The Student Christian Associations were looked 
upon as the most effective way of meeting the 
religious needs of students. 

It was during the decade of the 80’s that the 
curriculum itself first felt the impact of volun- 
tarism. The announcement by President Eliot 


of Harvard of the adoption by Harvard of the 
elective system followed shortly after by the 
abolition of compulsory chapel created a tremen- 
dous stir in higher education. It was the first 
break in a completely faculty prescribed and con- 
trolled curriculum. In spite of great resistance 
the elective system won out and became the fore- 
runner of a series of gradual changes in curricu- 
lum and administration looking towards the ad- 
justment of education to the varied needs of in- 
dividuals. 
Extra-Curriculum Influence 


Radical changes in curriculum, college adminis- 
tration and faculty-student relationships have al- 
ways been made in the face of severe opposition. 
Whatever may be the competence of the under- 
graduate in matters of curriculum and teaching 
method, it is nevertheless historically true that 
but for his resistance and agitation many changes 
of great significance might not have come and 
most of them would have been greatly delayed. 
Moreover, it is only in recent years that we have 
recognized the significance to education of the vast 
network of extra-curricular activities developed 
by the American college undergraduate. In the 
July-August-September (1928) number of Pro- 
gressive Education President MacCracken of Vas- 
sar has forcibly called attention to the contribu- 
tions made to higher education by student extra- 
curricular activities. Through athletics the un- 
dergraduate has pioneered the whole health pro- 
gram which is now so essential a part of college 
life. 

The growth of the fraternity has revealed to 
the college administration its responsibility for 
providing adequate housing based on small, con- 
genial living groups. Undergraduate initiative 
in the literary, dramatic, forensic, musical and 
journalistic and other similar fields has not 
only provided a laboratory for the classroom but 
has also been responsible for the initiation of 
many of the courses that have now come to be an 
accepted part of the liberal arts curriculum. The 
vivid demonstration, locally and through the sum- 
mer conferences, of contributions made by student- 
initiated and student-controlled religious societies 
to the growth of creative religious thinking and 
living has pointed the way for radical changes 
in curriculum and administrative provisions for 
the religious life of students. The activity of 
Christian Associations and liberal clubs in pre- 
senting “minority points of view” on religious 
and social questi.as and in encouraging appro- 
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priate social action has hastened the frank facing 
of contemporary campus and world issues where 
frequently faculties have found themselves limited 
both in class room and community action. 


An Undergraduate Gift 


The demonstration of the creative power of 
intercollegiate fellowship and activity in kindling 
a passion for truth and opening up fields for in- 
tellectual and spiritual exploration has broad- 
ened faculty and student horizons alike. The 
demonstration of the possibility of making the 
campus an experiment in social government, with 
students freely entrusted with responsibility over 
their own members and learning the processes 
of law, is the gift of the undergraduate to the 
American college. 

The assumption on the part of the undergradu- 
ate of the responsibility for maintaining high 
standards of honor in connection with examina- 
tions, thereby replacing faculty supervision and 
control, has been one of the significant expres- 
sions of this idea of self-government. When one 
passes by the periods of opposition or toleration 
to independent student activity and deals with the 
last forty years of development of student faculty 
co-operation there is one sharp contrast between 
the thinking and experimentation of the present 
and that of the past. Until the last decade most 
of the thinking has been done in terms of relat- 
ing faculty more vitally to the extra-curricular 
activities which were looked upon as the real in- 
terests of students. Today the center of interest 
has shifted to ways and means of bringing stu- 
dents into effective partnership with the faculty 
in all of the concerns of government, curriculum 
building, teaching methods, student welfare and 
college administration which, until very recent 
years, have been regarded as sole responsibilities 
of the faculty and administration. The first step 
in this direction was in allowing students some 
small degree of self-government. Later came the 
seeking of student counsel (as with Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Purdue, and Yale studies) on matters 
of teaching method and curriculum and most re- 
cently the suggestive experiments sponsored by 
President Wilkins of Oberlin while Dean of the 
University of Chicago in setting up joint faculty- 
student committees on most major problems of 
curriculum and administration. 


Nation-Wide Experimentation 


It is a slow, but very significant step from these 
developments to what seems like an even more 


fundamentally important stage of student-faculty 
co-operation. A number of fascinating educa- 
tional experiments are being made on the as- 
sumption that education, with all its curriculum 
and college community problems, is a co-operativ: 
adventure in learning and living. It finds its more 
dramatic expression in the experiments now being 
made with curriculum, teaching methods and in- 
tegration of curricula and extra-curricular activi- 
ties in such places as Reed College; the Experi- 
mental College of the University of Wisconsin; 
tollins College; Bennington; the honors courses 
at Swarthmore, Harvard and many other similar 
adventures. While each of these experiments has 
certain distinguishing characteristics, yet so far 
as student-faculty co-operation is concerned there 
seem to be a number of common characteris- 
tics. They start with the assumption that in the 
last analysis each student must educate himself. 
The great problem is to create the kind of edu- 
cational setting and make available the type of 
educational resources which will awaken intellec- 
tual curiosity and enable each individual to come 
to the maximum possible self-development. 

They assume that education is a co-operative 
adventure. The great effort is to find a basis of 
comradeship between student and faculty which 
will break down the present duality of college life 
and make students and faculty really partners 
in thrilling adventures in the curricular and 
extra-curricular life of the college. 

They are united in experimentation with regard 
to teaching method—all of them, at present, re- 
jecting major reliance on the lecture and recita- 
tion methods. They are rather uniformly experi- 
menting with methods of teaching involving con- 
ference and discussion in small fellowship groups 
supplemented by personal conference and direc- 
tion. This conference method of teaching is being 
used not only with the exceptional student as in 
the cases of the “honor courses” but also with the 
average student as in colleges like Rollins and the 
Experimental College at Wisconsin. 

While all of these experiments are in their in- 
fancy and while undoubtedly none of them can 
be regarded as prophetic im all its details, yet 
taken together they seem to suggest a next step 
in the evolution of student-faculty co-operation- 
a step in which both students and faculty are 
learners and there is the kind of zeal on the part 
of both for learning that some day may make the 
affairs of the learning so exhilarating even to the 
average college undergraduate that study may re- 
place the “great god football” as a major sport 
in American college life. 
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The F aculty 


and Religion = 


Does the Christian Student Movement have significance for members of 
the faculty? 


By E. B. Shultz 


HEN some of us who are now secretaries 
\\ were students, our own attitude, and I 
dare say that of many who worked with 
us, was that religion was a thing one had or one 
didn’t have. If one had religion it was extremely 
worthwhile to see that others should get it. It 
was much like an exterior garment which could 
be put on or off. Since the war it has seemed 
to the writer that the attitude of students toward 
religion has taken on much more of the nature 
of a searching party, in which those who have 
gone farther than others are glad to share what- 
ever they have found, but which in no sense deals 
with finished products caught and appropriated 
by some and handed on at will. 

One recent and present phase of the changing 
character of campus religion is the attitude 
of faculty members toward the religious life of 
students. The faculty are increasingly coming to 
think of themselves as participants in this search 
for true religion. On the whole, they do not con- 
sider themselves as having arrived and therefore 
do not assume the position of distributors of 
finalities. Many are entering into the religious 
activities of the student Christian Movement in 
the spirit of questing, which in itself increases 
their sharing capacities as participants. 


Faculty Participation 


Before attempting to write concerning the par- 
ticipation of members of the faculty in our As- 
sociation program, I talked with several inter- 
ested members here at the University of Kansas, 
half of them active participators, the other half 
interested observers. I sought (1) their reaction 
as to what the Association was doing for students, 
additional or supplemental to what the university 
itself was doing, especially as related to their 
efforts on behalf of students; (2) their opinion 
as to whether or no the Association had a mean- 
ing for the members of the faculty themselves as 
older participants in the search for the real values 
of life. It was interesting to note that nearly 
all the replies indicated that the Association 
groups had given significant opportunities for 
faculty-student acquaintance and _ friendship, 
which enabled each group to understand better 
the points of view, interests, and ambitions of 
the other group. For some, this increased their 
effectiveness in their classroom efforts with stu- 
dents, and one keen observer said that he largely 


depended on such contacts to help him make clear 
the vital relation of his own subject to life, 
especially student life. The importance of such 
possibilities in the effort to achieve satisfactory 
educational results is hard to overestimate. Many 
also feel that the Association groups in which 
faculty members participate give these members 
an opportunity to share personal convictions and 
opinions which ought not, in fairness to true 
teaching, be shared in the classroom, where 
grades and other impedimenta of education are 
in the atmosphere. If this be true, our Associa- 
tion groups become opportunities for self-expres- 
sion and self-realization of faculty members as 
well as students. Several of the replies indicated 
that members of the faculty looked upon the As- 
sociation program as a means toward helping stu- 
dents relate their curricular subjects, too often 
considered necessary evils, to their purpose in the 
world and increased both their desire and capacity 
to live the good life. Others added that the As- 
sociation activities seemed to be able to supply 
the will to act on the basis of data obtained else- 
where, especially in classes. Our program also 
was seen as possibly keeping before the students 
the significance of what is happening in the world 
today as related to the curricular study of human 
progress and achievement. 


The Association's Opportunity 


Replies concerning the contribution of the As- 
sociation to the lives of the faculty members 
themselves were not quite so gratifying. There 
was clear indication, however, that there are in 
this field great possibilities of which the Associa- 
tion is just beginning to become aware. It may 
be that we may yet have to realize how significant 
in the life of the world our opportunities in this 
field are. Once granted that the somewhat for- 
malized relationships of the modern university 
can be humanized, probably the most important 
contribution the Association can make is to share 
with members of the university administration 
and teaching staff our faith in their spiritual con- 
tribution to the lives of students, and provide as 
many opportunities as our ingenuity permits for 
their active participation in our search for reality 
and development of life. Many teachers have 
withdrawn into a shell, so far as their religious 
lives are concerned, because a decade ago they 
found themselves out of harmony with prevailing 
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religious experience and organizations. They 
have not felt justified in using their formal class- 
room contacts to express their interest in such 
matters. Some of them expurgated their lives 
of religion and need only an opportunity afforded 
by fellowship with others of equal intellectual 
capacities and similar backgrounds to develop a 
very vital and expanding experience of religion 
which will be entirely in harmony with modern 
scientific thought. 

I have said that enough evidence was submitted 
to show that there is an immeasurable opportunity 
in the field of developing faculty concern for their 
contribution to the religious. life of their univer- 
sities, and some specific statements were made 
which justify this conviction. Several said that 
their contact with the Association had made them 
want to understand recent development in re- 
ligious institutions with which they had severed 
connection many years ago and which they had 
dismissed from their thinking. Others said that 
contacts with personalities made available by the 
Association had been one of the most valuable 
factors in their lives, and that they were greatly 
helped by acquaintance with the processes by 
which some of these personalities, their faculty 
colleagues as well as others, were working out 
their philosophies of life. For some it had social- 
ized religion. For others the Association had been 
the agency through which they were able to be- 
come aware that they were working shoulder to 
shoulder with others in the task of making a finer 
campus, where previously they had felt isolated. 

If these experiences are in the least typical of 
what is beginning, or even of what may be begun, 
on our university campuses, how exhilarating and 
inspiring it is to envisage our movement as an 
agency which may be useful in releasing these 
spiritual potentialities in university life! 


AN INFINITE HAZARD 
(From page 134) 


bringing men to God and God to men and society, 
then being a part of it or not is an infinite hazard. 

This is the crux of the matter. Do we or do 
we not have a super-human religion? If the 
Christian religion is primarily a desirable philoso- 
phy and social program, that is one thing; if it is 
a personal relationship to a personal, infinite, in- 
terested God, that is quite a different proposition. 
And if it be true, then— 

The hurried, hectic student driven by his sched- 
ule needs to spend hours of time at his religion 
so that he may get his work done by the incre- 
ment of the power of an infinite God; 

The student who reaches his senior year not 
knowing where he goes from here might have 
gone through college driving straight ahead to a 
clear goal under the glaring light of a commission 


to his own great task by the ruler of the uni- 
verse; 

The student who floundered through his phil- 
osophy and science, daily more dim about what 
life is all about, might have found life’s meaning 
before he ever entered college and might have 
studied all of his philosophy and history and 
science in the light of that meaning. 

What is the average church aiming at? What 
is the modern student Y. M. C. A. aiming at? 
Nobody knows. Time was when we aimed at 
“winning men to Christ” and thereby “saving 
them from hell.” We are not aiming at that 
now. What are we aiming at? 

The suggested statement of purpose of our stu- 
dent Y. M. C. A. contains this phrase: “to un- 
derstand and enter into the experience of Jesus in 
his relations to God and men.” Does anybody 
mean that seriously? Experience God as Jesus 
did. That is a hazard of infinite infiniteness. For 
that pearl any sane student would sell every 
honor, every grade, every letter, every date, if 
necessary, and buy that one. 

“Jesus’ experience of God!” Who knows what 
itis? Who is studying painstakingly the records 
of that experience? The University of North 
Carolina student was probably right—‘“‘every stu- 
dent on this campus has a Bible—in his trunk.” 
The students of the present generation, saying 
they are confused in religion, are not sure of God, 
and are not studying thoroughly the records of 
Jesus’ experience of God, are either insincere or 
funny. They are not insincere. 

Hocking is right. There is an infinite hazard. 
A sane student may well put religion first and let 
all else get what is left. But we have been pussy- 
footing. We have been arguing philosophies 
against philosophies, programs against programs, 
and the student has read Mencken’s Mereury and 
gone off to the dance. Stanley Jones has not 
“matched system with system, but Christ against 
human needs,” and thousands of the intelligentsia 
crowd to hear. They know there is an infinite 
hazard. 

We have urged men to pray and read the Bible 
and go to church. They don’t, and why should 
they? If, at the end of the process there may be 
a revised philosophy, an improved social program, 
a raised ideal, a more nearly integrated person- 
ality, that is fine, but it is not an infinite hazard 
and the student is using his head in neglecting it 
for something else. But if, at the end of the pro- 
cess is Jesus’ experience of a Personal, Loving, 
Interested, Knowable God, a God unlimitedly able 
to make ideals real, to perfectly integrated per- 
sonality, to empower adequately for reform, to 
write the final revision of philosophy—if, at the 
end of the process there is a God “like the face of 
Jesus Christ”—then that is an infinite hazard and 
the student knows it. 
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Critical Comments on Religious Thought 
DEMOCRATIC RELATIONSHIPS 


It is surprising how many people who believe 
in democracy in the abstract make no effort to 
achieve it in concrete and specific situations; and 
how many who believe in peaceful adjustment 
of conflicting interests in the field of politics and 
economics try nevertheless to gain their own ends 
ruthlessly in the more intimate associations of 
life. 

There are men who want American marines 
withdrawn from Nicaragua who nevertheless 
tyrannize over their wives and children for no 
better reason than their primary hold on the 
family income which enables them to use their 
economic advantage for the purpose of dominat- 
ing the family group. There are mild college pro- 
fessors who write interesting treatises on the de- 
cay of parliamentarism and the rise of fascism 
in Italy ; these same professors nevertheless force 
their opinions on their classes, and thereby fail 
to encourage independent student thought. This 
kind of mental imperialism is particularly difficult 
to deal with because it is usually an unconscious 
compensation for a frustrated will to power in 
the more practical affairs of life. There are col- 
lege presidents who render lip service to the 
principles of democracy while they transfer as 
much power as possible from the faculty to the 
board of directors because the board is usually 
more amenable to presidential suggestions than 
the faculty. There are labor leaders who sigh 
for more democracy in industry while they 
scheme to place themselves in _ irresponsible 
authority in their own unions. There are stu- 
dents who fuiminate against the autocracy of the 
faculty and the school, while they conspire to pre- 
serve the undemocratic prestige and power of 
their particular fraternity or social group. 


* * * * 


Perhaps no lesson can be drawn from these in- 
consistencies except that it matters much whose 
ox is gored. Only very wise and shrewd protag- 
onists of the principle of freedom know how to 
bring all their actions and relationships into con- 
formity with their avowed principle. We never 
will have a more democratic world in the larger 
relationships of politics and economics until we 
can persuade men to experiment with the princi- 
ple of freedom in the more intimate associations 
of life. If, without resorting to coercion, we can- 
not make a mutual adjustment of rights and in- 
terests in our direct and primary relationships, 
it is quite idle to dream of a democratic society. 





Free and uncoerced cooperation is a moral and 
spiritual achievement. No reorganization of 
political or economic machinery can ever com- 
pensate for the inadequacies of moral will and 
imagination by which tyranny is insinuated into 
human relationships. Democracy must be estab- 
lished in the home and in the school before it can 
become a reality in business and politics. 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 





Passing Events 





A Monthly Analysis of Contemporary Events 


Mr. Hoover is already fulfilling the highest ex- 
pectations of friends who predict under his 
leadership a foreign policy at once enlightened 
and liberal. Provided, of course, that the press 
of Buenos Aires quote him accurately. 

“For a long time,” Mr. Hoover is reported to 
have said, “the belief has prevailed that there are, 
among nations, as in families, fathers and sons, 
adult and infant brothers. Thus it was thought 
natural that certain countries should assume the 
guardianship of others, at least in the spiritual 
sense, and there were times when elder brothers 
felt that it was their duty to act as policemen for 
the alleged minors. I utterly disapprove such doc- 


trines. No independent and sovereign nation is 
a minor.” “All nations in our continent are 
equals. All of them are going forward together, 


as friends, with similar ideals in mind. °' The sus- 
picions which certain people entertain about in- 
terventionist aims on the part of my country lack 
foundation. Facts will demonstrate, each day 
with greater clearness, that no interventionist 
policies prevail or shall prevail in my country.” 

An epoch-making statement, if it means what 
it seems to say. In the school of American na- 
tions, the United States of late has assumed the 
role of the experienced senior whose duty it was 
to train freshmen nations in the way in which 
they should go and not to hesitate to use the 
paddle in the process if necessary (in the judg- 
ment of the senior). That is ended. Henceforth 
all the Americas will be upper-classmen. 


Ox * ok a 


When Mr. Hoover turns to Europe, as he soon 
must do, he will confront an international situa- 
tion vastly more complex and critical. The 
baffling issues of reparations, war debts and dis- 
armament will be up immediately. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that our relations to these problems 
of the old world will be characterized. by that 
quality of first-rate statesmanship which was so 
happily revealed during Mr. Hoover’s South 
American trip. (Over) 
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The subject of Roy Riegels’ backward run has 
been worn threadbare, yet I venture to raise it 
only to emphasize the superlatively fine attitude 
of his team mates and Coach “Nibbs” Price. Ridi- 
cule or condemnation might permanently have de- 
stroyed his self-confidence or driven him to atti- 
tudes of morbid self-defense; instead they sus- 
tained him with such warm assurances of their 
confidence and faith as to enable him to return to 
the contest and play magnificently. Thus, buoyed 
up by the loyal support of friends, the incident 
became a spur to greater achievement rather than 
an occasion for humiliating defeat. 


*” * * ~ 


Would that the generous and sound intuition of 
the California team and coach could be applied 
in all like situations! That is precisely what Mr. 
Hoover has done in Latin America. Of course 
some of the younger Latin American countries 
have made unfortunate blunders; but, by ignoring 
that fact and evidencing confidence and respect 
for them, Mr. Hoover is unerringly following the 
course that will encourage them most successfully 
to redeem themselves in the eyes of the world. 
How much more effective would be this policy in- 
telligently applied to crime, for instance, than the 
policy of increasing the severity of the punish- 
ment. 

BEN M. CHERRINGTON. 

University of Denver. 


BASIS OF MORAL OBLIGATION 
(From page 136) 


uses a penetrating and unforgetable phrase. 
“There is a deep tendency in human nature,” he 
says, “to become like that which we imagine our- 
selves to be.” Who can exaggerate, then, the im- 
portance of what we think we are? Organic 
scum—that on one side, and on the other the deep 
tendency in human nature to become like what we 
imagine ourselves to be! 

And on the other side, who can overestimate 
what the Christian doctrine means, that we are 
the sons of God? Say it to yourself. Make it 
the rallying cry of your life. You are a son of 
God, and because you are, you ought. Then go 
on, to note that, quite apart from any theoretical 
arguments against the behavioristic psychology or 
the mechanistic philosophy, it does look as though 
this irreligious understanding of human person- 
ality not only will not do but is not true. We ar 
sons of God and, in the literal sense of the word, 
that is an awful thing to be. For when a man is 
a son of God and tries to live as though he were 
something else, the consequences are terrific. See 
these sons of God living sensually, meanly. They 
never quite get away with it. Living in a 
generation which offers many cheap ideas of what 
we are, turn from them as you would from the 
black plague. You are a son of God—and be- 
cause you are, you ought. 
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The Book Shelf 


COLLEGE OR KINDERGARTEN. Max McConn. 

The New Republic. $1. 

Dean McConn of Lehigh University seems to be 
sitting in a big armchair, smoking his favorite 
pipe, as he talks about colleges and what is the 
matter with them. He lightly discourses on one 
phase of his subject after another until, before 
you are fully aware of the sequence of his 
thoughts, you clearly see before you the full struc- 
ture of his utopian college of the future. Or 
college of today, in a sense, for in the main he has 
contented himself to adjust and unify excellent 
practices already under way here and there. 

He begins with the sensible question whether 
colleges really exist mainly for education—as 
others today are asking themselves whether 
churches really exist primarily for the promotion 
of religion, or newspapers for disseminating in- 
formation. And the next question obviously is, 
can colleges make education their only purpose? 
And, if so, how? So educational methods come 
under inspection, as methods of learning that are 
not limited to the college. Is the lecture method 
really passe? Dean McConn thinks, decidedly not 
—but lectures should be fewer and better; in fact 
he would have for college lecturers only those 
who, having induced people to pay to hear them, 
have demonstrated their ability to hold the inter- 
est of their hearers. Recitation, discussion, labor- 
atory instruction, seminar, preceptorial direction 
—all are educational methods that have proved 
themselves; and, says the dean, the thing to do 
is to study how and why they work in some cases 
and do not work in others. 

He grows most eloquent, however, when he 
comes to those aspects of learning that have never 
been fully systematized, the subtle effects of in- 
timacy that are gained by living together, and 
on the other hand the dangers to a good relation- 
ship between students and preceptors when these 
assume the function of proctors. Co-education 
and the sex life of students come in for one of 
the frankest discussions we have ever seen in 
print. The author shows that he understands 
students; and that is perhaps the highest compli- 
ment one can pay a book on education in these 
days. 

He is revolutionary when he comes to the gov- 
ernment of the college—for here he would re- 
duce the functions of the president to human pro- 
portions and substitute for the lay board of trus- 
tees an expert board composed of faculty, students 
and alumni—“‘the three well-informed and power- 
fully motivated groups.” That almost sounds like 
democracy, since he expects such a board to take 
over all the functions, including the legal custody 
of property. Most of the criticisms that are likely 


to occur to the reader are answered in advance; 
and the only question that remains at the end of 
the book is whether anywhere in this country 
there is a group of educators confident enough 
in their own power and in the honest motives of 
unspoiled students to risk such an experiment. 

BRUNO LASKER. 
GROWING INTO LIFE. By David Seabury. 

Boni & Liveright. $5.00. 


The sub-title of this book is “A Magna Charta 
of Youth” and it is addressed to both the younger 
generation and their elders. It brims with actual 
cases drawn from the extensive experience of 
the author, who is a consulting psychologist (a 
psychiatrist but not a psychoanalyst) in New 
York City. Dr. Seabury studies all but champions 
no one school of psychology; he believes that each 
has much truth, in fact that several often have 
the same truth under diverse terminology. His 
interest is practical, his purpose is to help people 
to understand themselves and to grow into life. 
The result is that he cannot avoid the question 
of practical ethics. He will probably give the 
creeps to purveyors of philosophical ethics but 
perplexed youths and parents will find direct 
illumination for many pressing problems. 

The forty chapters are divided into four sec- 
tions: The Moral Transition; Human Motives; 
Neuroses in the Making; Preventive Psychology. 
An appendix of twenty-one pages contains dia- 
grams of mental mechanisms. The fourteen 
pages of glossary present no academic definitions 
but such description as this: “Paternalism: A 
modern extension of the couvade. An attitude 
of the male ego in which it puffs with pride at 
producing a child, and hence delights in animality 
of sensual possessiveness and barbaric domina- 
tion. A common attitude producing the father 
complex.” 

I am acquainted with several individuals whose 
self-knowledge and command have been remark- 
ably enlarged by a study of this work. 

HARRY BONE. 


OUR SLUMBERING WORLD. By Edmund 
Noble. Holt. 2.50. 


What a nuisance these authors are when they 
turn reformers and prod us in our comfortable 
easy chairs! Why can’t they keep quiet about 
this smug, prosperous, happy world? Who gave 
them license to tell us that we are asleep in the 
midst of great opportunities? 

Mr. Noble did not wait for a license. He is not 
afraid to cry “shame” in the face of human indif- 
ference and selfish exploitation. Ignorance is not 
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bliss to him, but criminal negligence; nevertheless 
he is not altogether a prophet of doom. It is ob- 
vious that he believes men possess the power of 
transformation within their minds and hearts and 
can; if they will, solve their problems of war, in- 
dustrial waste, standardization, shallow thinking, 
and social inertia. 

Mr. Noble writes like a free man—he is un- 
usually free from superstition, bias, prejudice. 
He writes as a lover of his fellow men. He wants 
to see all of life gradually reorganized rationally 
and humanely, so that the individual will have a 
fair chance to develop to his full stature. This 
sounds very much like Christianity to me. I sus- 
pect that it is. It might be a good idea for the 
progressive college man to read this book and see 
what’s to be done to waken this slumbering world. 

CHARLES C. NOBLE. 


PROTESTANT SAINTS. By Earl Marlatt. Holt. 
$1.25. 

Augustine Bernard, of Clairvaux, and Francis 
of Assisi have been canonized by the Catholic 
Church, but they belong to Protestantism as well. 
In this little book of three “psychographs” Mr. 
Marlatt shows the elements which warrant such a 
claim for a share in the spiritual contribution of 
these saints. Augustine found God in a vivid 
personal experience entirely outside the visible 
Church. Bernard questioned the finality and au- 
thority of the ecclesiastical system. Francis in- 
terpreted the Scriptures for himself, and based his 
life and his order on that interpretation. All 
three found God not in ceremonies but by direct 
and individual experience. Mr. Marlatt sketches 
impressionistically and _ poetically, presenting 
these remote characters with striking vividness. 
He has found a new and refreshing way of writ- 
ing biography, and provides not a substitute but 
a supplement to the matter-of-fact style to which 
we are accustomed. 

PHILLIPS ELLIOTT. 


THE ETERNAL SPIRIT IN THE DAILY 
ROUND. By Frank Carleton Doan. Harper. 
$2. 

The foreword of this book was read on the New 
York subway. The well-worn grooves of habit 
must have gotten me off at the accustomed place, 
but at first I thought I had alighted at the wrong 
station; then I realized that my feeling of strange- 
ness was due to the completeness with which the 
book had lifted me into another world. 

Later I began the body of the book as I rode 
on the Third Avenue “L.” Again I lost myself, 
and “came to” to find a mother with a baby in her 
arms standing before me. She accepted my seat 
(of several offered) and my reading was over for 
that trip. But there must have been something 
of reality in that other world and perhaps some of 
its atmosphere lingered with me—for the sickly 


baby seemed a perfect flower and the mother 
smiled at me as at a friend. So did a wan white girl 
on the mother’s left and a young Negro girl on 
her right and a grimy workman beside me. All 
reflected a joy I felt. Such things do not happen 
to me often on the elevated—though perhaps, 
they should. 

I have not finished the book. Perhaps it might 
appear sentimental to read it straight through, 
like a novel. But I have read enough to know 
what kind of a man this is who reveals himself. 
| recommend the book to any one ambitious to 
have a rare experience of brotherhood in the 
presence of God. 

FRANK OLMSTEAD. 


THE MONEY ILLUSION. Irving Fisher. Adel- 
phi Company. $2. 

Not the love of money, but the thing itself is 
the root of all kinds of evil. This is the thesis 
here presented by Professor Fisher of Yale. The 
fluctuating value of the dollar constitutes one of 
our most serious economic problems. It is re- 
sponsible for a vast deal of social injustice and 
much irregularity in business and employment; 
and is a chief cause of social discontent. The 
author quotes with approval the estimate of Pro- 
fessor W. I. King, of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, that fluctuating currency has 
enabled one set of people to pick the pockets of 
another “to the tune of sixty billion dollars” with- 
in six years. 

In successive chapters Professor Fisher dis- 
cusses the questions, What can we do ourselves? 
What can banks do? What can the governments 
do? 

This book deals with a tremendously vital theme 
and is interestingly written. 

KIRBY PAGE. 


ERNEST DeWITT BURTON. T. W. Goodspeed 
University of Chicago Press. $3.00 
President Burton was a greater man than 

anything he ever did. His real personality is 

apprehended only by those who appreciate the 
quality of the man. One aspect of this quality 
is revealed in a letter to the’ students at Newton 
when he had made the difficult decision to leave 
for Chicago: “I have always advised my stu- 
dents (he wrote) that, other things being equal, 
the place that was nearest to the edge of the 
battle furnished largest evidence of being the 
one to which Providence called.” He always 
kept on the battle-edge, helping in missionary 
projects, his church’s educational work and for 
two short glorious years as president set the 
university atingle with the thrill of new life. 

How this was done would startle one who thinks 

real education is possible without a sense of the 

moral struggle in the world. 
EB BR. FP 
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THIS Is Not A Book REVIEW! 
DEAR EDITOR: 

I am indebted to the Student Chris- 
tian Associations for so much helpful 
cooperation that I hate to decline any 
request from you, but I honestly don’t 
think that I ought to try to review 
“Boston.” 

I don’t want you to think, however, 
that I am not an admirer-of the 
book. As a matter of fact it seems to 
me a very good piece of work. My 
only criticism would be that it could 
have profited by condensation. Sin- 
clair’s historical characters are well 
and truly drawn in accordance with 
the record. He has been remarkably 
successful in making Sacco and Van- 
zetti—more especially Vanzetti—really 
live. I should say that “Boston” will 
rank with the letters of Sacco and 
Vanzetti as a living memorial to one 
of the most ominous and tragic epi- 
sodes in American history. My own 
highest praise for the book is to say 
that in reading it I felt again the 
poignant pain of those bitter days 
when we fought a losing fight against 
class and caste prejudice in high 
places. “Boston,” despite a little un- 
necessary underscoring of the moral 
of the tale as it goes along, ought to 
help succeeding generations to under- 
stand how in the setting of a lovely 
New England village a _ respectable 
judge and leading citizens can make 
justice their victim. 

That’s about all I could say with- 
out taking far more time than I’ve 
got to say it and then doing a worse 
job than I think you can get done for 
you. 

Cordially yours, 
NORMAN THOMAS. 





A FORMER COUNCILMAN WRITES 
FROM INDIA 
DEAR FRIENDS: 

We are having a hard time realiz- 
ing that we are actually on the 
frontier of Christianity. One of our 
first reactions is the feeling that In- 
dian Christianity has a “cutting edge” 
lacking in our western type. There is 
much that is reminiscent of first cen- 
tury Christianity. At times, because 
of this difference, we are tempted to 
think that those coming from the west 
are badly prepared to fill the great 
needs of these frontier posts. Spiri- 
tually, we lag behind our Indian Chris- 
tian brothers; mentally and physical- 
ly, I think we outpace them. And 
the prayer life of the average Indian 
Church is a more vital thing than 
that of the average American or west- 
ern Church, 


orrespondence 


Denominational lines are fast hard- 
ening in India and one hears the 
rumble of an approaching Funda- 
mentalist-Modernist storm. The dif- 
ferences in viewpoint between the stu- 
dent members and the ministry of the 
Church are enormous and seem to be 
on the increase. In the short time 
that we have been in India we have 
been amazed at the thinking of stu- 
dents jn connection with this prob- 
lem of the Church. Just now we are 
struggling to shake loose the fear that 
the storm will come despite our fren- 
zied efforts to stop it—simply because 
We are reaping a harvest which was 
unwisely sown. I refer to the old 
missionary policy of wholesale con- 
version and the wholesale establish- 
ment of schools and churches, with- 
out adequate provision for the future 
maintenance of these institutions. In- 
dia needs quality more than quantity; 
for the present, at least. I hope the 
Federation will show us a way out. 

The above are just superficial men- 
tal-flashes—we will do our best to re- 
frain from writing our book on India 
until after our fifth month! We would 
hate to beat Miss Mayo. 

We send our hearty personal greet- 
ings to the Middle Atlantic Field 
Council and other friends in the Stu- 
dent Division. 

Sincerely yours, 
GORDON B. HALSTEAD. 
Lucknow Christian College. 


TACKLING Vs. TALKING 
DEAR EDITOR: 


I wish some one might address some 
remarks to the upperclassmen of the 
Movement especially to the effect that 
part of orienting oneself to the con- 
ditions of this day comes from active 
participation in situations that de- 
mand our attention. I think that 
many of our students get the idea 
that it is necessary to be informed 
about the problems of the day but 
they, of course, feel somewhat lost in 
them, as we all do, and instead of 
taking a stand, for the moment, or the 
day, or the week, they postpone action 
until more evidence is in. I think 
this practice leads to complete frus- 
tration at the end and I fear that 
many of us are guilty at that point. 
And so I would like to have someone 
hold forth on the possibilities there 
are in tackling situations that are 
near at hand and really seeing them 
through. Orientation in this sense 
cannot be purely intellectual and emo- 
tional. 

Sincerely, 
KATHERINE BUTLER. 


ONE-TIME STUDENT SECRETARY 
WRITES FROM PERSIA 


DEAR FRIENDS: 

I find myself back in Nishapur, the 
city of Omar Khayyam. It was in 
this little city that I baptized my first 
Persian converts, just eight years ago. 
Then I came from Meshed over the 
mountains on a donkey in three days; 
this time we made the journey by 
auto in six hours, meeting at least 
thirty other cars, all loaded with pil- 
grims going to the Shrine at Meshed. 
The road is excellent; but one still 
meets trains of camels carrying mer- 
chandise, and troops of villagers on 
donkeys or on foot. And there is no 
love lost between the motor drivers 
and the riders on donkeys and camels! 

Another significant change is the 
freedom which we now have for our 
missionary work. Formerly we were 
looked upon with suspicion and even 
enmity, and the first converts had to 
endure considerable persecution. But 
two medical tours by our doctor and 
numerous visits by evangelistic mis- 
sionaries and book-sellers have done 
much to win the friendship of the 
people. 

Because of the new emphasis on 
education there are an_ increasing 
number of people who can read, and 
this brings us a much wider oppor- 
tunity. About 800 copies of the 
“Sermon on the Mount” alone have 
been distributed here. The people are 
eager for literature and I am nearly 
mobbed when I go to the bazaar to 
give away my wares. 

When I think of the progress of the 
little church founded in Nishapur 
eight years ago I find much to be 
thankful for, and also much that 
nearly breaks my heart. The church 
now numbers fifteen adults and fifteen 
children, though I had hoped for a 
more rapid growth. I thank God that 
the first man baptized here has spent 
most of the years since then traveling 
about the cities and villages of Persia 
preaching and distributing books. I 
am also thankful that most of the 
present members of the church seem 
to be living worthy lives in the midst 
of a society steeped with lies and all 
forms of corruption. 

But along with these things come 
others which sometimes seem _ too 
heavy to bear. For instance, the 
second man to be baptized here, whom 
I thought of as a second Cornelius, 
has proved an absolute failure and 
has nearly succeeded in breaking up 
the church several times. It is hard 
to see one’s children turning out thus! 

Yours in Christ’s service, 
Nishapur. WILLIAM MCE. MILLER. 
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he Universal Day of Prayer 


“PSE World’s Student Christian 
Federation is being very highly 
tried during the present year. The 
growth of national and racial feeling 
in different parts of the world goes 
steadily on. Students in many coun- 
tries are the spearhead of nationalist 
movements, and what is most gen- 
erous and idealistic in them responds 
passionately to the call of national 
patriotism, 

At the same time the forces of 
international good will and under- 
standing are more fully organized 
than ever before. The political world 
is confronted with the ironic spec 
tacle of a Pact signed by many of the 
leading countries, by which they un 
dertake to renounce war as a method 
of national policy, while rumors of 
war and war-like preparations re- 
sound on all hands. 

It is disturbing to reflect that the 
movement for international good-will 
and the renunciation of war is 
strongest in countries which are 
economically powerful and militarily 
invulnerable. Subject races, or 
peoples threatened by powerful ene- 
mies and by economic insecurity, 
seem to regard the talk of interna- 
tional peace and good will with a 
somewhat cynical temper. Those who 
as Christians believe in international 
brotherhood must ask themselves how 
far the ideals they profess are rooted 
in religious conviction. 

In this atmosphere the Federation 
has held its Committee Meeting in 
India, and on this Day of Prayer 
there will still be in progress after- 
meetings in different parts of India. 
It was a bold thing for the Federa- 
tion to attempt. India beyond all 
other countries of the world has made 
religion her special study and the ob- 
ject of her supreme concern. India 
is par excellence the country where 
the man who gives up all earthly 
goods for the sake of religion is hon 
rred. India is the country where 
philosophy has been most deeply suf- 
fused by the religious spirit. 

“There is none other name given 
under Heaven whereby ye must be 
saved,” says one of the earliest Chris- 
tian sermons, and there can be no 
doubt that historically the Christian 
mission in the world, east and west, 
north and south, has been sustained 
by that conviction. It is assailed from 
two directions. There are other 
“names” in which men can be saved, 
it is claimed, and in Jesus Christ we 
have no than one aspect of 
the divine reality. From another side 
challenged to say whethe: 
there is in truth anything in Christ 


more 


we are 


February 17, 1929 


Students in forty nations 
annually set aside the third 
Sunday in February as a 
Universal Day of Prayer. 
This observance helps make 
vivid—even to our “splen- 
did isolation’ —that world 
league of students which 
finds expression in the 
World’s Student Christian 
Federation. The official 
“Call” is here given. 


which saves, and whether the state 
f the world, and not least of the 
Christian world, does not suggest 
that Christianity, however beautiful, 
is in fact impotent. 


The Federation therefore is very 
highly tried. It has voluntarily sub- 
mitted itself to the most rigorous 
religious criticism in the world at a 
time when the power of the Chris- 
tian religion, and indeed of any re- 
ligion, effectively to mould the lives 
of men and the policies of nations is 
universally questioned. As we re- 
flect on these things it must be plain 
that we are called to far more rigor 
ous thinking about our religion, and 
far more passionate living of it than 
we have ever known before 


We are therefore called to prayer. 
Prayer is the outcome of life, and 
if we are content to make great 
claims for Jesus Christ, while with- 
holding from him the unreserved 
service he demands, we are of those 
who cry, “Lord, Lord,” and do not 
the things He commands. But 
though prayer is the outcome of life 
it is also the crown of all activity, 
and the supreme act in which the 
personality most fully finds itself. We 
need as individuals in our own pri- 
vate lives, as groups in our colleges, 
as Movements, and as a whole Fed- 
eration, to give ourselves as we never 
have before to prayer, that the loving 
will and purpose of God, which he 
made known to us in Christ, and 
which we can never doubt nor deny, 
may be done in our world, and that 
we may be not hindrances but instru- 
ments in the doing of that will. 


THANKSGIVING 

For the evidence in many lands of 
the drawing power of the Gospel, and 
the need amongst students for the 
Christian message. 

For the vitality of the Russian 
Student Movement organized outside 
Russia. 

For the growth of the feeling of 
international responsibility among 
students. 

For the increased identification of 
students with the conditions and out 
look of the poor. 

For the growing recognition that 
East and West, North and South, are 
mutually debtors one to another. 

PENITENCE 

For all cowardice of mind and will 
which prevents us from facing and 
accepting the meaning of the Chris- 
tian Gospel. 

For slothfulness and uncleanness 
which result in the loss of the habit 
of prayer. 

For any yielding to national feel- 
ings of irritation or hatred or su- 
periority and allowing these things to 
smother the higher loyalties by which 
we are bound. 

INTERCESSION 

For guidance to be given to the 
Federation in securing for confes- 
sional groups a place within the Fed- 
eration which shall both enable them 
to make their own contribution, and 
to understand that of others. 

For boldness in standing fast by 
our Christian loyalties in face of 
economic or nationalist pressure. 

For the Movements in China and 
the Far East, that they may be 
guided in taking their share in the 
work of international reconciliation. 

For the following up in India of 
the effects created by the meeting of 
the Federation Committee, and for 
the two Student Movements in India 
in their responsible work. 

For the International Student Serv- 
ice and for all work done among 
students exiled from their native 
lands. 

For conferences of students held 
throughout the world, national and 
international, that they may be in- 
dwelt by the Spirit of God. 

For evangelistic work in universi- 
ties and colleges. 

For the growth and_ extension 
among students of the study of the 
Bible. 

For all work done among school 
boys and girls. 

On behalf of the Officers of the 
World’s Student Christian 
tion. 


Federa- 


JOHN R. Mott, Chairman. 
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An Open Letter 


From Colombo to Any Association 





FRANCIS P. MILLER 


Succeeds Dr. Mott as Chairman 
of the W. S. C. F. 


DEAR GEORCE: 

One of the few really big ideas 
floating around today is that the 
whole world might come to live like 
brothers. Of course Jesus had this 
idea long ago. At this long last a few 
of us are getting a little glimpse of 
it. It was a dream that lured on multi- 
tudes in the Great War. General 
Smuts and Mr. Wilson fought for it 
at Versailles. Its two feasible con- 
temporary expressions are the foreign 
mission movement and the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. It is a 
striking thing that of all the ways 
open to the human spirit to help ef- 
fectively in Christian world-building 
the Student Association Movement 
has the most promising chances. As 
I wrote you last month, you will win 
the intellectual respect and loyalty of 
some of your ablest and most morally 
nature students as you show them 
what Big Ideas you are dealing with. 
The Association is soul-stirring only 
as it is world-grappling. 

As we go out to this biennial meet- 
ing of the Federation General Com- 
mittee, we go with a consciousness 
that many men like you want us to 
represent them; that our American 
Associations are determined to do 
their part in this world fellowship. 

This meeting is probably the most 
important of any recent meeting ex- 
cept the one at Beatenberg right after 
the War. The Federation has come 
to one of those corners of the road 
when crucial decisions have to be 
made. Dr. Mott’s resignation as 
Chairman in itself constitutes a test 
of our remaining capacity for leader- 
ship. The Treasurer, Dr. Rutgers, of 
Holland, is also resigning, as _ is 


Francis Miller, the Administrative 
Secretary. A_ deficit, rearing its 
ugly head, must be courageously dealt 
with and a progressive financial policy 
drawn up. Somehow the Federation 
leadership must be made more capable 
of handling emergencies, financial and 
otherwise. When you are dealing with 
a whole round world, emergencies are 
a normal expectancy: now it is an 
earthquake in Japan or a drouth in 
South Africa; or, a door swings open 
for an evangelistic campaign in every 
university in the Balkans. 

We are hearing a good deal now 
of “sharing.” The old idea of for- 
eign missions as a one-way process 
(we helping them) is rapidly giving 
place to a new conception of give and 
take. We send Bill Miller to Persia 
and Gene Barnett to China; we re- 
ceive T. Z. Koo from China and Dr. 
Datta from India. Datta, by the way, 
is now accepting a part-time position 
as Federation secretary and will come 
to America late next year. (I remem- 
ber him as a student in England; 
since then, through his experience in 
politics and Y. M. C. A. work in India, 
he has become a very able man.) One 
way the Federation realizes the shar- 
ing process is by having certain of 
its meetings in the Orient. This is 
the fifteenth meeting of the Commit- 
tee. Of the last nine, counting this 
present one, four have been held in 
the Orient—Tokio, Constantinople, 
Peiping, Mysore City in India. 

It will not be surprising if some 
action is taken at this meeting to 
make the Federation much more than 
it now is a forward-moving, progres- 
sive force for definitely Christian 
leadership in the whole world. It has 
perhaps been natural that post-war 
conditions in Europe have made it 
wise for the Federation to give much 
more attention to that geographical 
area than to any other. Many of these 
European problems still exist but a 
European Council has recently been 
formed which should be able to deal 
with many of these continental prob- 


THE INDIA MEETING 


A cable telling of the 
election of the new Chair- 
man constitutes our one bit 
of news (as we go to press) 
from the India meeting. 
The March INTERCOLLEGIAN 
will have a full report of 
that significant world meet- 
ing. 





JOHN R. MOTT 
Resigns Chairmanship 


lems, leaving the Federation office it- 
self more largely free for planetary 
matters. Certainly our Oriental mem- 
bers will welcome a change in this 
direction. 

We had a fine voyage out to India. 
The most perfect Atlantic crossing I 
have had in twenty-one attempts; a 
busy but profitable week in London, 
Paris and Geneva conferring with cer- 
tain people like Tatlow, Zoe Fairfield 
and Francis Miller, who are not go- 
ing to India; and a calm though in- 
creasingly hot trip across the Mediter- 
ranean, through the Suez Canal, four 
days in the Red Sea and five straight 
across the Indian Ocean to Colombo. 
I had chosen a Dutch boat, chiefly 
as it will be the last chance to travel 
with Dr. Mott as a Federation officer. 
I was glad to see him: growing 
stronger physically and more fit for 
the fray, with the passing of each 
ocean day. 

I send this ietter back to you from 
Colombo, where I am immediately 
struck with the statesmanlike job of 
the American Y. M. C. A. in plant- 
ing Associations in these key cities 
across the world. With the pictures 
of W. W. Crutchfield and Murray 
Brooks hanging on the wall I am not 
apt to forget to pray that in the de 
cade ahead our Student Association 
Movement may as worthily as in the 
past give of its men and its money 
to keep this work strong. It is, how- 
ever, a kind of progress that is not 
automatic. It is contingent. That’s 
why you and I and all our councils 
and cabinets have a real job on our 
hands for the days ahead. 

Ever yours, 
D. R. PORTER. 
Colombo, Ceylon. 
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What Price Student M 


| | NDERLYING the phenomena in 
/ connection with the organization 
of the Student Division of the Na- 
tional Council of the Y. M. C. A. 
are three principles. 

The principle of self-determination 
enunciated by President Wilson has 
tarted the minds of peoples in many 
fields other than political, certainly in 
every field where there is a question 
of control. Not only is this apparent 
in the mandate countries of the Near 
East, in India and China, and in the 
Japanese demand for a_ national 
church free from American denomina- 
tionalism; but it is apparent in 
America. The American Indian says, 
“The reason your mission stations of 
half a century find the Indian still 
without progress is that you have 
treated us as children, giving us no 
responsibility or trust.” Labor is say- 
ing, “We who furnish the perspira 
tion in the shops ask for a voice in the 
management.” And likewise’ the 
American student is insisting that he, 
too, is an individual, with powers of 
judgment and with initiative. When 
seeking to exert his 
upon matters of college discipline and 
of curriculum building he certainly 
may be expected to insist upon the 
management of student organizations. 
It was inevitable that the Y. M. C. 
A. must face this rising tide of self 
determination in students. 


he is 


A TRANSITION PERIOD 

The second principle is that during 
the period of education there should 
come the transfer of control. Neces 
sarily the child must be subject to 
control from without while he is be 
coming acquainted with the world in 
which he is to live. At the time of 
graduation from college the students 
are ready to take their places among 
men and women who are doing the 
world’s work. The external controls 
are mo tly released. The student 
who have not built an internal con 
trol by that time are in a pitiful state. 
As Dean of Men in a 
writer at one time had much acquain 
tance with incoming freshmen from 
various preparatory schools. Certain 
maintained a discipline logical, 
absolute and rigid, upon which they 
had built a great reputation. Their 
control, however, was exerted upon 
the student entirely from the outside. 
Especial preparation was necessary 
to take care of these boys during their 
first months in college. They had the 
habit of following any notion or any 
suggestion to the point where the 
school stopped them, and had de- 
veloped no judgment. In this trans- 


college, the 


: chool 


influence 


By W. O. Mendenhall 





PRESIDENT MENDENHALL 


fer of control the task of the college 
is to develop in the student not only 
self-control but self-direction and self- 
propulsion. 

This brings us to the third princi- 
ple, that authority and responsibility 
must be co-extensive. Every politician 
knows how much easier it is to be a 
member of the opposition than to be- 
come a part of the responsible gov- 
ernment. Every observer knows how 
sobering it is upon any radical poli- 
tical party to secure control, because 
the control brings responsibility. 
Those colleges which allow student 
groups to prepare programs for as- 
semblies or chapels without censor- 
ing must occasionally take a loss due 
to the immature judgment or the 
thoughtlessness of the ones in charge, 
but the educative value is worth the 
cost. There is a fundamental differ- 
ence in the points of view. When 
there is a censor, the student problem 
is to try anything and see how much 
will get by. If something inappropri- 
ate escapes the censor the joke is on 
the censor and it is a student victory. 
When the final authority is with the 
student group the responsibility ac- 
companies it. The problem then is 
one of initiative and judgment, and 
if something inappropriate results it 
is a defeat instead of victory for the 
managing group. 

THE TEMPLE REBUILT 

All three of these elements have 
been present in this student move- 
ment. There has been the insistence 
upon self-determination, usually un- 
der the title of “supervision.” A 


ovement ? 


casual observer at student conferenc« 

in recent years was led to wonder, 
“What is the meaning of this word 
‘supervision’?” So much of the energy 
of the leaders of students themselves 
and of student secretaries seemed to 
be drained off constantly for use ir 
sessions “to consider supervision.” 
The energy was going into what ws 
now know to be the changing of or 
ganization (possibly some energy was 
entirely lost in the production of 
heat). With the newly organized 
Student Division and with the local, 
Regional, and National Student Coun- 
cils, the desire for self-direction has 
been met. Immediately there appears 
the necessity for  self-propulsion. 
Simultaneously with this necessity ap- 
peared the capacity for the same, and 
all that energy which had been de- 
voted to the advocacy of a change in 
organization we discover going into 
effective work. The result is so re- 
markable that it appears in every 
student group whether on a small col- 
lege campus or in a large university, 
or more effectively still, in the student 
conferences. Again, responsibility has 
always kept pace with authority. It 
is more than refreshing, it is inspira- 
tional, to see the eagerness on the one 
hand and the quiet determination on 
the other with which students have 
accepted responsibility that has come 
with the new organization. With this 
new initiative, this newly released 
energy and this sobering of judgment 
under responsibility, the student As 
sociations are functioning in a man- 
ner beyond the expectation of most 
of those even who advocated the 
change. 


ByY-PRODUCT OR AIM? 


What seems to me the most im- 
portant development of all may in one 
sense be considered a by-product of 
this movement. Under this responsi- 
bility which the new authority has 
brought, students have been driven to 
consider what is the purpose and 
function of the Christian Association, 
as well as what are its resources. 
Others can speak more accurately 
concerning the effect financially; it is 
the question of spiritual resources 
which is referred to here. There is 
apparent on every hand a new, more 
vigorous seeking for purpose and mo- 
tive and power beyond the ability of 
men to supply. The careful observer 
of student activities becomes con- 
vinced of the truth of the saying we 
have repeated so often: “He that 
seeketh findeth; unto him _ that 
knocketh it shall be opened.” 
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Students of the World 


VITALITY OF MASS EDUCATION IN 
CHINA 


he is heartening to all friends of 
China to learn what some of 
the Chinese graduates of American 
universities are doing to set forward 
the mass education movement in their 
own country. The vitality of this un- 
dertaking is strikingly shown by the 
sacrifices which these men are gladly 
making in its behalf. 

This movement began, strangely 
enough, not in China but in France 
iring the Great War. A student in 
Yale, Y. C. James Yen, was one of 
those induced to go to France to serve 
as a Y. M. C. A. secretary for the 
Chinese Labor Battalions which were 
employed to dig trenches and perform 
other kinds of manual labor. Mr. Yen 
experimented in teaching illiterate 
men to read. The problem is difficult 
because every Chinese word has its 
wn symbol or “character” which can- 
not satisfactorily be replaced by an 
ilphabet because there are so many 
words with the same sound. But Mr. 
Yen found that by concentrating on 
the 1,000 commonest words he could 
in about four months teach men to 
read. This method has now been 
transferred to China and is being ap- 
plied on a large scale, with th 
original 1,000 words extended to 1,300 
and with special primers for towns- 
and _ soldiers 


farmers 


men, respec 
tively. 
Alongside of this effort to teach 


adults to read there is now going on 
notable experiment in rural educa- 
tion in a county of North China called 
Ting Hsien. A great deal of prac 
tical work is being done to improve 
he agricultural methods of the com 
munity and thus to raise its economic 
level t same time widening it: 
intellectual outlook and elevating its 
moral standards. 
Chinese have studied it 
America are often criticized in their 
vn country as seekers of easy jobs 
and high remuneration, but in this 
Ting Hsien experiment we have ex- 
imples of brilliant men abanduning 
icrative positions in cities, to live on 
pittance and identify themselves 
h the simple life of the farmers. 
For example, there is Dr. R. Feng, 
1 Cornell graduate who took his doc- 
orate in agricultural economics and 
then pursued special studies in Rome, 
Germany and Denmark. He recently 
resigned his position in one of China’s 
leading universities to share his 
ientific knowledge in a more direct 
way with the farmers of Ting Hsien. 
With him is Dr. Paul C. Fugh, who 
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Y. C, JAMES YEN 


studied agriculture in Oregon, forestry 


at Yale, and rural education at 
Cornell, where he took his doctor’s 
degree. He was intrigued by the 


chance to join in the Ting Hsien ex- 
periment, and so auctioned off his 
goods and left Peking to join Dr. 
Feng. The plans on which they are 
working are exceedingly practical and 
have already won the confidence of 
the community. 

Other features of the Mass Educa- 
tion Movement are also calling forth 
the heroic elements in Chinese char- 
acter. Mr. Chen Chu-san, a Senator 
in China’s first Parliament is head of 
the editorial work. He is a brilliant 
man who took his first degree in 
Chinese studies at the early aye of 
sixteen, after which he spent ten 
years of study in Japan, followed by 
study in the United States. While a 
senator he risked his life to oppos« 
the monarchical scheme of President 
Yuan. Disgusted with politics he 
joined the staff of the National Law 
College in Peking and served as dean 
for several years. But now he has 
resigned his deanship to serve the 
mass education movement at a meagre 
salary. 

A distinguished young artist is an- 
other finding expression for his 
patriotism by working for the mass 
education movement. He has a na- 
tion-wide reputation as a painter, and 
was recently importuned to head an 
art college, but declined in order to be 
free to carry out his resolution to 
“humanize art” by introducing it into 
the life of the common people. He is 
giving his time among other things to 
the improvement of the illustrations 
used in the primers. 

Undergraduate students also are 
helping in this movement as they have 
opportunity. Forty of them spent 


their winter vacation organizing and 
conducting a “Chautauqua” in Ting 
Hsien. Exhibits, plays and movies 
were used, as well as lectures on 
citizenship, health, and scientific farm- 
ing. The students toured from vil- 
lage to village, everywhere welcomed 
by appreciative crowds. When one 
remembers that eighty-five per cent of 
China’s huge population is rural, and 
that it is more than ninety per cent 
illiterate, the magnitude of the task 
on which these young people have em- 
barked tugs at the imagination. Mr. 
Yen, the founder of the Movement, 
has been spending some months in the 
United States seeking friends to help 
keep the Movement going during the 
next five years, which will be critical 
because of the impoverished condition 
of China due to wars and famine. 
After that he is sure the Movement 
will be fully sustained by the Chinese 
themselves, as it is surely winning its 
way into their confidence and affec- 
tion. 


GOODWILL GIFTS TO FOREIGN 
COLLEGES 


Baan ONE educational institu- 
tions in Japan, China, India and 
the Near East are sharing.in the final 
distribution of ten million dollars be- 
queathed by Charles M. Hall, the 
“Father of Aluminum.” It was while 
a student at Oberlin that Mr. Hall 
discovered the method for extracting 
aluminum which enabled him to build 
up the great aluminum industry, and 
in the spirit of Oberlin he left a large 
part of his estate for “educational 
purposes in Japan, Continental Asia, 
Turkey and the Balkan States of 
Europe.” It has taken many years to 
carry out the donor’s wishes, but now 
the distribution has been completed 
and many missionary colleges which 
have been doing a magnificent work 
on the most slender resources, will be 
placed on a firmer basis. 





American affection for the Uni- 


versity of Heidelberg in Germany 
took a concrete form at Christmas 


time when a gift of half a million dol- 
lars was presented to build a new hall 
of instruction. The American Am- 
bassador, Jacob Gould Schurman, took 
the lead in raising the fund as an ex- 
pression of gratitude to the institu- 
tion which welcomed him and many 
other Americans in their student days. 
The rector of the university in ac- 
cepting the gift assured the Ambassa- 
dor that Americans would forever 
find a most friendly reception at 
Heidelberg. , 
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A “summer” conference held in 
mid-winter is one way of describing 
the conference of the men in the Pa- 
cific Southwest which met at Asil 


omar, during the balmy Christmas 
holidays in Southern California. 
More than 300 delegates and leaders 


conferred together for six days. Be- 
ides giving due attention to tennis 
courts, baseball bats, tempting surf, 
these men worshiped, studied the 
Bible and listened to such leaders a 





ra:0.0 mm om 


itt) meiease: 


Students, Leaders, Visitors and Banners— 


High Lights 


Sherwood Eddy, Roy Akagi and 
Bishop Remington. Perhaps the deep- 
est impression of all was made by the 
one-act play, “The Christmas Spirit,” 
presented by the University of 
Southern California delegation. The 
play was written by the general secre- 
tary, Glen Turner. Other high 
spots of the week were: the presence 
of forty foreign students; the great 
demand for personal interviews with 
leaders and speakers, and the almost 


Asilomar Conference 


On the shores of Monterey Bay, 
close to the former capital of Cali 
fornia, the students from the colleges 
and universities of the Pacific South 
west Region again met in conference 
during the Christmas holidays. Fo 
a week they met, under the pines, 
along the rocky shore and among the 
dunes, thinking together of the big 
things of life. Three hundred stu 
dents from the colleges, universities, 
junior college and other institution 
of higher learning of the west 
gathered there, with a group of adult 
leaders. Five full days of intense 
thinking and talking and discussing 
went to make the conference a vital, 
living force in the lives of 
attended it 

Outstanding 


those who 


the conference was 
world traveller, statesman, 
lecturer and prophet of righteousnes 
extraordinary. In a series of lectures 
dealing with the problems of the world 
and of men, Dr. Eddy vitalized and 
made amazingly real the topics which 
the conference consider. 
included a 
number of leading educators, minister 


chose to 
Other outstanding leader 


among the leaders of 
Sherwood Eddy, 
author, 


and leaders of thought of the Pacific 
Coast. Among them were Tully C. 
Knoles, president of the College of the 
Pacific, whose four sons, incidentally, 
formed the conference quartet; Ray 
mond C. Brooks, of Pomona College; 
Herman F. Swartz, president of the 
Pacific School of Religion; Allan 
Hunter, Los Angeles minister and 
author, and many others who daily 
led the thought of the conference into 
new and devious but amazingly fruit 
ful lines. 


More, however, than the speakers, 
more than the forums or discussion 
groups, the setting of Asilomar itself 
provided inspiration and spirituality 
to the sessions. Asilomar is one of 
the most beautiful spots in the world, 
where rugged, gnarled cypress and 
pines go almost to the water’s edge, 
where a pounding surf throws its 


weight against a rocky shore. The 


conference was fortunate in having 


the most perfect weather imaginable 
to enhance the beauty of the scene. 
HARRY V. COBB. 


Pomona College. 
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perfect weather. Henry Cobb of 
Pomona College was elected chairman 
of the Southwest Field Council. 


An unsatisfactory chapel situatior 
at North Central College (Napie. 
ville, Ill.) led to the appointment of 
a committee of four faculty and four 
students which made a thorough study 
of its own chapel and those of othe: 
colleges. 
the changes that were introduced at 
Napierville as a result of the 
mendations of this committee: 
All announcements of a regula) 
nature are cared for by a bulleti: 
board. 

Friday chapel is given over t 

meetings for various activities. 

3. Monday chapel is under the dire« 
tion of the Student Council. 

4. Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs 
day services are under the cor 
trol of the Chapel Committee. 

5. All chapels except Friday are ré¢ 
ligious in nature. 

6. A liturgical worship program wa 

developed and used two days ol 

each week. This service occupis 

the whole period for two days. 

A chorus has been trained. 

8. After an experience with th 
richer type of 
there has 


recom 


to 


been a demand. fo 


eliminating most of the addresses, 


especially those 
classroom content. 
9. Faculty men are released fron 
leading in rotation, if at all. 
10. The faculty are seated with th 
students. 


approximating 


11. A ten minute organ recital is 
given before chapel formally 
opens. 

12. The attendance, which is volun- 


tary, averages 85% of the enroll- 
ment. 





The following are some of 


worship service, 
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—Combined to Make This Happy Ensemble at Asilomar 


President Ernest H. Wilkins is not 
simply a theorist concerning satisfac- 
tory Faculty-Student Relations, about 
which he writes in another section of 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. At Oberlin, 
where he presides over an intellectual 
fellowship, there is a Faculty-Student 
Conference Committee which functions 
well. Last year this committee ap- 
pointed six sub-committees, each a 
joint faculty and student committee, 
to study some particular problem then 
before the college community. 
Recommendations of these committees 
wave been carefully considered and in 
most cases have been officially carried 
out. 


The Committee on Living Condi- 
tions for Men was one of these sub 
committees. Its aim was “to study 
the life of college men, particularly 
Oberlin College men, with a view 
toward recommending that there be 
set up at Oberlin an adequate housing 
system for the men.” Under favora- 
ble conditions, the committee stated, 
students ought to find something of 
the glamor and attraction of a men’s 
college with its distinctive life and 
opportunities for making life-long 
friendships. 


The committee was composed of ten 
faculty men and eight students. The 
group proceeded to study conditions 
on their own campus first. Not only 
did they read about conditions on 
other campuses, but investigated 
them personally. Teams, composed 
of one faculty man and one student, 
visited colleges as far west as Wis- 
consin and as far east as Boston. 
The report of this committee, which is 
now being acted on, made proposals 
for a group of buildings, including 
a men’s club house and dormitories 
of the one-entry and two-entry types. 


What do we believe and what are 


its implications?—is the question that 
the Presbyterian students of the 


Cornell University Christian Associa- 
tion have been asking themselves this 
year. Not satisfied with merely ask- 
ing the question, four commissions 
meet weekly for study. The four 
major topics toward which their at- 
tention is being directed are, Ethics 
and Campus Problems; The Philoso- 
phy of Religion; Organized Religion 
and Worship, individual and corpor- 
ate; Religion in Every-day Life. 
These four groups have begun a sur- 
vey of all the outstanding questions in 
their field and are expected to write 
a few brief findings on the problems 
that most interest them. When these 
finding are prepared they are to be 
presented before a meeting of the four 
sub-sections, discussed and referred 
back for revision. 


Our correspondent states that this 
technique has resulted in the students 
having an entirely new spirit in their 
attitude toward the work; that it has 
encouraged the desire to apply the 
scientific method, to consult the ablest 
authorities on the campus and read 
the best books pertaining to the sub- 
ject. Although this is the only local 
Association reporting a project in 
creating their own statement of what 
the message of Christianity is, many 
cabinets and larger groups are using 
The Message of the Student Christian 
Association Movement (the report of 
the Council of Christio: Associations’ 
Commission) which deals with those 
fundamental life attitudes which bind 
the world Movement together. This 
syllabus for study and experimenta- 


Prep School News 


Twenty-six boys from Vermont pre- 
paratory schools attended the Older 
Boys Conference of Vermont held at 
Burlington, December 7-9. Stimulat- 
ing thought was started by Clarence 
H. DeMar, Chen-nan Li, Governor 
Weeks, and other speakers upon such 
questions as “What is the Outlook of 
Chinese Boys,” “What Can Boys Do 
to Further International Understand- 
ing,” ete. A discussion period was 
given over to such subjects as, making 
student government effective; are 
athletics worth the time they take— 
and other vital topics. The group re- 
quested that more time be allowed at 
the next conference for discussion of 
school and life problems. 

The Christian Association of Moses 
Brown School (Providence), has 
placed its main emphasis this year 
on addresses by outside speakers. 
These discussions have covered sub- 
jects like the danger of short cuts 
in life, the need of finding the ob- 
jective in life and the value of striv- 
ing for that, regardless of the cost 


and the stages of the development of 
a man. 

The growth of a live Christian fel- 
lowship in the preparatory schools of 
this country is evinced in the growth 
of the number of schools helping to 
establish self-support of the move- 
ment. Moses Brown, Williston Acad- 
emy, Kent’s Hill Seminary, Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Hopkins Grammar 
School (New Haven, Conn.) and Cul- 
ver Military Academy are _ schools 
which have added momentum to this 
trend during the school year 1928-29. 
The Choate School joined the ranks 
of contributors during the summer 
months. Freedom in a movement can 
only be guaranteed under conditions 
of self-support and the constant in- 
crease of school religious societies sup- 
porting their own religious movement 
with amounts ranging from ten dol- 
lars to one thousand indicates that the 
Christian Movement in these schools 
is well on the way to financial inde- 
pendence, which is a prime condition 
to self-direction. 
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tion can be obtained from the Council 

of Christian Associations, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City by re- 
mitting twenty five cents. 

What are college students interest- 
ed in? This question was partially 
answered, at least for one college, in 
the results obtained from the Chris- 
tian Association questionnaire which 
was handed to every man on the 
Jamestown College (N. D.) campus 
early in the fall. The questionnaire, 
similar to the one used at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota last year, con- 
sisted of fifty questions which might 
be used for group discussions. Stu- 
dents were asked to indicate their in- 
terest in each topic by scoring each 
question according to a scale ranging 
from a plus three for great interest 
to zero for indifference and a minus 
three for annoyance. Results were 
tabulated separately for the fres] 
men and for upperclassmen. 

The highest score went to the ques- 
tion, “What is personality and how 
is it acquired?” “Why go to col- 
lege?” ranked very high in interest 
among the frosh. “How to study” 
also received a high percentage, but 
the question whether the college was 
teaching too much theory was low 
in interest shown. 

Turning to the strictly religious 
question we find the most interest 
manifested in the question of immor- 
tality, teaching of Jesus in the light 
of modern knowledge, the nature of 
prayer and the modern interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, listed in the orde) 
of their percentage. There was no 
great variation between the freshmen 
and the upperclassmen on_ these 
points with the exception of the sec- 
ond. The question of denomination- 
alism and the Church in politics wer: 
almost as high as the others, but 
there were not many who wanted t 


discuss what the Church is accom 
plishing. 

The two questions which showed 
the greatest extremes from interest 


to annoyance were those »f compan 
ionate marriage and birth control 
Both ranked high among the upper- 
classmen and low among the fresh- 
men. To a similar degree upperclass- 
men seemed more interested than 
freshmen in the League of Nations, 
relations of men and women, why re- 
ligious bodies ban dancing, psycho 
analysis, evolution and the values of 
extra-curricular activities. On the 
other hand, the freshmen exceeded in 
interest in topics like magazine read- 
ing, politics, clothes, patriotism, de- 
mocracy and the Latin American 
policy of the United States. 

Small colleges, it is said, have an 
advantage over larger institutions in 
that their students have more oppor- 


tunities to come into direct contact 
with faculty members. Therefore, in 
the realm of faculty-student relations 
it would seem that the small college 
might expect to find its way plain and 
smooth. Yet, Dean Walters of Swarth- 
more writes in a recent issue of 
Secribners that the small college in 
this respect may be “sporting laurels 
which withered long ago.” The very 
opportunities for close and intimate 
contact make the problem of faculty- 
student relations even more acute. 
Our correspondent in the South- 
west writes that although there is 
nothing dramatic or sensational in 
the way which faculty members and 
students are working out the rela- 
tions at Park College (Mo.), yet a 
volume might be written on “recent 
gains” there. Last year the dean of 
the college called in a group of repre- 
sentative students and confronted 
them with a proposition similar to 
this: “I know that all of you are 
thinking of various aspects of college 
life here which you would like to see 
improved. Let us discuss together 
the objections you have to the status 


quo. I should like to get your view- 
point and you may like to hear mine.” 
The committee of students which met 
with the dean was not such a one as 
is empowered to draw up resolutions, 
nor was it invested with the usual or- 
ganizational paraphernalia. The re- 
sults of the evening’s discussion was 
not an immediate upheaval, but the 
participants felt that they had gained 
a new appreciation of the attitude of 
the administration and in turn had 
expressed their best thought on col- 
lege matters. There was a better un- 
derstanding between both groups. 
This year the plan is being carried 
somewhat further. A group of stu- 
dents representing the various depart- 
ments of the college have been asked 
to prepare a report embodying criti- 
cisms and suggestions in regard to 
curriculum and teaching methods. 
Another development is the increasing 
use of faculty members in extra-cur- 
ricular activities, based on the 
assumption that if there is a real 
barrier between the _  out-of-class 
teacher and the out-of-class student, 


Breaking the Classroom Spell 


A GREAT log lodge, perfectly equip- 
+4ped for comfort and pleasure; 
acres of pine, birch and maple sloping 
away to a blue lake and some hills be- 
yond; such was the setting for a week- 
end gathering of University of Maine 
faculty and students at Lucerne-in- 
Maine this fall, for a discussion of re- 
ligion. There were thirty-two in all, 
one-third of the number women, about 
equally divided between faculty and 
students. The party included Henry 
P. Van Dusen as discussion leader; 
President Boardman; the deans, and 
representative professors and_ stu- 
dents, chosen partly for their inter- 
est in religion and partly for their 
various points of view. The faculty 
members were there at their own ex- 
pense, while half the student costs 
were met from a university fund. 
The meeting opened on Saturday 
afternoon with a devotional service, 
followed by a general presentation of 
religion and what it would and would 
not do, by Mr. Van Dusen. This 
served as the basis for a discussion in 
the evening, in which widely diver- 
gent opinions were expressed. Im- 
promptu small groups carried these 
arguments well into the night. 


On Sunday morning Mr. Van Dusen 


reviewed the current trends in stu- 
dent religious thinking throughout the 
country, which led to consideration of 
the problems on the Maine campus 
and the study of several that required 
special attention. The morning was 
concluded with a church service. 


In the afternoon two faculty mem- 
bers and two students summed up 
their impressions of the conference. 
Many points were brought up relating 
to the main topic, but transcending all 
these was the new sense of apprecia- 
tion on the part of the students of 
the character and spirit of the fac- 
ulty. They saw their professors in a 
new, and human, light. The arti- 
ficiality and distance of the class room 
were dispelled. These men and women 
were warm, friendly, struggling per 
sons like themselves. They wanted to 
know them better, and went away de- 
termined to do everything possible t: 
build up that close relationship be- 
tween students and faculty in which 
alone free exchange of ideas and true 
education can thrive. 

Surely a great deal was accom 
plished in twenty-four hours. It was 
no small thing that such a group 
should have thought through a sub- 
ject which many of them had not con- 
sidered uninterruptedly for years. The 
delightful opportunity for play and 
conversation also contributed a great 
deal. These, with the experience and 
balanced judgment of Mr. Van Dusen, 
made it a time long to be remembered. 
As one faculty member of long ex- 
perience put it, “I have been attend- 
ing conferences since I was in my 
teens, but never one so helpful as 
this.” 

CECIL FIELDER. 

University of Maine. 
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nothing can break it down like work- 
ing together at a common task. 
The honors courses at Park are also 
exerting a potent influence in dis- 
crediting the “little pitcher” theory of 
education and developing a comrade- 
ship between professors and students. 

A Religious Book-a-Month Club 
has been organized by the campus 
Christian Associations at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. It meets the first 
and third Sunday of each month and 
studies one outstanding book in the 
field of Christian literature. The 
first meeting is devoted to a report of 
the book, which is discussed at round 
table fashion at the second meeting. 
A slightly different idea but one which 
accomplishes the same purpose of 
bringing great men to the campus 
between the covers of books, is being 
used by the Association at New York 
University on the Heights. Dan 
Ecker, the secretary, describes it in 
the campus daily: “The need for books 
of a religious trend and even those in 
the broader field of human relations 
has often been felt by those students 
at the Heights who wished to read in 
fields not covered by the regular col- 
lege curriculum. The University Asso- 
ciation realizing this need, especially 
in its own field of non-denominationa! 
religious education, has begun a 
modest “five foot shelf.” Some of 
the titles recently added are Whither 
Mankind, The Motives of Men, The 
Process of Group Thinking and The 
Wicket Gate. Each month the Asso- 
ciation plans to add several new books 
to their library giving a summary of 
each through the columns of the 
Daily News. These volumes are being 
purchased as a part of their regular 
budget expenditures. 

A Source Book of fifty-five pages, 
condensing into vivid form the best 
material available on important prin- 
ciples and constructive suggestions by 
which faculty men and women could 
function more effectively in the 
avenues of student contact, was used 
in the Indiana Faculty Conference 
December 8 in order to offset the limi- 
tations of a one-day conference. Thi 
conference was held under _ the 
auspices of the student Y. W. C. A. 
and Y. M. C. A. 

Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, the new 
Dean of the Chapel at the University 
of Chicago, opened the conference with 
a statement on some things involved 
in making the campus more effectiv: 
in building Christian character. An 
hour and a half was given to discus- 
sion of the Source Book material. 
This session, which tended to empha- 
size the institutional approach, was 
followed by an afternoon discussion 
which dealt with the personal rela- 
tions of students and advisers and 
with the personal religious life of 
men and women working with stu 


dents. Henry Nelson Wieman spoke 
in the afternoon and evening on 
“Methods in Private Religious 
Living.” 

Religion will wrestle with New 
England industry at the Northfield 
Mid-winter Conference February 15- 
17—the sub-topic of the conference 
being A Case Study of the New Bed- 
ford Strike. Harry F. Ward, professor 
of Christian Ethics, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, is to be leader in 
this part of the program. This con- 
ference is one of two mid-winter 
events being held in New England 
under the auspices of their Field 
Council of Student Associations. The 
theme of the second one, which is to 
meet at Poland Springs, Maine, March 
1-3, is The Place of Religious Motiva- 


tion in the Program of the Christian 
Assoctation and the leader is Charles 
W. Gilkey. 

Although New England has 
pioneered in holding field-wide mid- 
winter conferences in addition to the 
summer conference, they will not be 
lonely this year. A _ representative 
group of students, student pastors and 
graduate Association secretaries is 
calling a mid-winter men’s. con- 
ference on behalf of the Middle At- 
lantic Field Council. It is scheduled 
for February 15-17 and among the 
leaders are Albert Parker Fitch, Nor- 
man Thomas, Henry P. Van Dusen, 
Stanley High and Allan K. Chalmers. 
This group have secured the Inn at 
Buck Hill Falls, Cresco, Pennsylvania, 
for their meeting place. 


Students Analyze Activities 


ERHAPS it is not an unfavorable 

sign of the times that the youth 
of this country chose to send 150 
student representatives to a mid- 
western university for a _ three-day 
conference for the purpose of discus- 
sing whither their activities were 
leading them. 

The National Student Federation 
of America, assembling on the campus 
of the University of Missouri, met in 
December for its Fourth Annual Con- 
gress. Following the precedent of the 
three previous congresses, the federa- 
tion took for its conference objective 
the clarification of the student’s part 
in one field of activity: this year, 
at the University of Missouri, the stu- 
dent criticized himself in relation to 
the organization of his own creatures 
—campus activities and the National 
Student Federation of America. 

Whether we are conscious of it or 
no, the student activity which most 
deeply concerns us on the campus is 
the institution we have called self- 
government and which generally takes 
the form of the Student Council. 
Realizing this, the Federation devoted 
considerable time to discussion of the 
forms and problems of student gov- 
ernment and the Honor System. In- 
formation regarding the effectiveness 
of various forms of student govern- 
ment is being compiled for reference 
for those colleges that are amending 
their present form or are establishing 
student government for the first time. 
In discussion, specific problems of col- 
leges were considered and suggestions 
given. Chosen at random from among 
the problems that self-governing stu- 
dent bodies are facing are the follow- 
ing: the interference of alumni in 
the organization of student govern- 
ment, the danger of over-organization 
through the minute subdivision of the 
activities controlled by the student 
council, the regulation of salaries for 


student leaders in activities, smoking 
in women’s colleges, dancing in de- 
nominational institutions. 


The value of student self-govern- 
ment was upheld, and so, too, was 
the value of the Honor System. With- 
out an Honor System, it was felt, a 
college lost an opportunity for train- 
ing toward good citizenship and for 
developing the character of the stu- 
dents through individual responsi- 
bility for honesty. It is interesting 
to learn that Washington and Lee is 
proud of the success of its honor sys- 
tem which it maintains with a penalty 
of expulsion for misdemeanor. Though 
the system was found most successful 
in colleges ranging from 200 to 1,500 
enrollment, a notable exception was 
found to be the University of Cali- 
fornia with an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 10,000. It was voted at the 
discussion that “the N. S. F. A. be re- 
quested to encourage and aid in every 
possible way colleges and universities 
to improve their honor systems.” 

Fraternities were attacked chiefly 
because of their tendency to consider 
themselves self-sufficient and their 
failure to subordinate their own in- 
terests to the welfare of the college. 
The college newspaper found its great- 
est justification in the attempt to lead, 
not merely to follow, “to mould under- 
graduate opinion along progressive 
lines rather than attempt only to re- 
flect the existing opinion.” Profit- 
sharing and the paying of salaries to 
student editors were considered unde- 
sirable. “In no case should the board 
become so obsessed with the idea of 
money making that the profits are in- 
creased at the expense of a good paper 
or annual.” 

With considerable vehemence on 
both sides the institution of compul- 
sory R. O. T. C. was attacked and 


(Turn to page 157) 
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defended. Agreement between the 
supporters and opponents was reached 
on two points, however, namely, that 
students should support every effort 
to bring into contact with each other 
students of different nations, and that 
they should use every influence to pro- 
mote aids to peace. The promotion 
of student travel to develop interna- 
tional understanding is one definite 
way in which students of the N. S. F. 
A. can assist in this field. The For- 
eign, Relations Office of the N. S. F. 
A. was encouraged to continue its 
work in furthering student contacts 
through travel, international debating, 
and the international student identity 
card. 

During the past few years student 
policy toward athletics has received 
some criticism frem educators and in- 
terested adults because of the seem- 
ing over-emphasis of this activity. At 
the Congress the students themselves 
attacked some of the essential prob- 
lems in student amateur athletics. “It 
was the concensus of opinion of the 
group that the present wide difference 
in eligibility standards in various 
parts of the country constitutes an 
evil and that the problem of summer 
baesball, athletic scholarships, athletic 
jobs, and like problems, should be 
dealt with and the rights of in- 
dividuals and institutions clearly de- 
fined.” In view of this and the diffi- 
culty of varying definitions of ama- 
teurism throughout the country, it 
was voted that “the N. S. F. A. com- 
mence agitation for a committee 
chosen from students, athletic direc- 
tors, coaches and other athletic ex- 
perts to meet and draw up a new and 
practical athletic code which may be 
adopted by conferences and individual! 
institutions throughout the country; 
and that this code having been 
adopted, all institutions having adopt- 
ed it should boycott in athletics in- 
stitutions refusing to adopt it.” 

With the combination of student 
discussion of their own problems and 
the presentation of movements 
in the general fields of literature and 
education by Professor Percy Boyn- 
ton, of the University of Chicago, and 
Professor James Ross Jewell, of Ore- 
gon State College, the National Stu- 
dent Federation of America faced the 
question of Quo Vadis? A conference 
of three days does not pretend to give 
room for thorough consideration of 
the “whither” of student activities; 
it does, however, present a significant 
step forward when the student pauses 
to give thought to the trend of his 
interests. 

The new officers of the Federation 
are Ursel Narvar, Oregon State Col- 
lege, president; Martha H. Biehle, 
vice president, and Max J. Chaplin, 
Oberlin College, secretary and treas- 
urer, 


new 


MARTHA H. BIEHLE. 


The Penscope 


SCENE: 


TIME: A morning sometime 


A frat house just off the Campus. 


before mid-year exams. 


(NIP, a sophomore, carefree and easy-go, descries TUCK, 
another sophomore, coming downstairs reading a fresh 


copy of the campus sheet.) 

Nip: What, ho! The 

Tuck: The one and only official 

list of mid-years, giving time, place, 

duration, everything—except the ques- 
tions to be. 


latest? 


Nip: Sine qua non! Why exams 
anyhow? 
TucK: Exams, my son? They are 


a gentle and periodic reminder of that 
which once brought you to college. 
An inventory of your stock in trade. 
A. sign-post on the road marked 
Sheepskin. And sheepskin, let me 
add, is that part of the wool which 
you pull over your future employer’s 
eyes, thus corraling a fleece-lined job 


in yonder cold world. Selah! 
Nip: Gently but firmly said, sire. 
But what annoyance! This_ stone 


which since September has been roll- 
ing so smoothly needs must stop now 
and gather some moss. Gladly have 
I given my days. My notebook bulges 
with the words of lecturing wisemen. 
But my nights have been my own and 
now even they must be sacrificed to 
the great god of the long-burning 
candle. But look, here comes 
TRUDGER. 


(TRUDGER appears; typical book- 
worm, yet withal genial and good- 
humored.) 

Nip: Hail, thou king of exam 


swatters! We be two fellow citizens 
roaming amid the perplexities of the 
impending mid-years. Tell us, thou 
hundred percenter, the clue to thine 
art. Thou seemest to do it with so 
fittle toil. 

TRUDGER: (Taking hold) Sh... .! 
Now it can be told! Once in younger 
days did I in blindness dodge my 
work, and when mid-years approached 
did well prepare, by notes within my 
sleeve. But sad or glad, a _ seeing 
Prof. did descry the notes, and I, for- 
lorn but wiser, then did fully reform. 
By a daily grind have I since that 
day well prepared, until by now mid- 
years are but pleasures long awaited. 

Nip: Speak gently, sir, I have not 
been well of late. Did I seem to hear 
you say that mid-years are a pleasure? 
Or have my wearied ears betrayed 


me? 


TRUDGER: Even so, kind friend, 
the fleeting feet of time do but seem 
to run in reverse while I await the 
gladsome hour when I see before me 
ten perplexing riddles—‘Answer any 
ein.” 


Nip, to Tuck: I know not what 
special form of malady hath struck 
him so, but ’tis said that hot milk to 
drink, a tepid bath not hastily ended, 
and an ice pack on the head doth 
bring relief. 

Nip, to TRUDGER: Be patient, 
friend, but it irks me sore to com- 
prehend. Didst say that ’gainst this 
fatal day of mid-years thy method 
was a daily grind? Dost mean study- 
ing every day? 

TRUDGER: Even that, and more. 
Daily and far into the long night 
Pray, behold the plan. (Produces 
daily study schedule.) Canst see? 
Monday 7-8 A.M. Psych. 

2-5 P.M. Calculus 

8-11 P.M. Lit. 
Tuesday 6-8 A.M. History 

10-12 A. M. Soc. 

4-6 P.M. Psych. 


(NIP scans schedul and falls, 
fainting, into Tuck’s arms.) 

TUCK: (Calling upstairs) Hey, 
Red! Canst find on friendly hip swift 


stimulant for this, our sorely stunned 
Stude? 


TucK to TRUDGER: Avaunt thee, 
crue] sir, with hellish shock thus to 
strike down this sophomore bold! 


TRUDGER : A thousand pardons, 
noble lad. But hold! He doth revive. 
Tomorrow’s mid-year will restore him 
full. ; 

Nip: (Reviving rapidly) Thanks, 
Tuck, old top. Methinks another drop 
and I’ll be full restored, and ‘ever 
after I shall burn the midnight oil. 

TUCK: 


Dost mean to study?— 


Nip: Even so. The fleeting hours 
from now to June shall find eyes 


glued to page with unremitting toil 
and tears of penitence shall fall that 
I so late did Trudger’s wisdom learn. 

TUCK: 


Hey, Red, and now a taxi, 
please. 


Methought my mind was 
keen and clear but seeing these two 
lads so sorely shocked in mind doth 
daze me quite. If they be sane I must 
have slipped a cog and needs must 
hie me hence. 

(Exit Tuck) 

Nip to TRUDGER: A hand, kind sir, 
lead on, and though I wobbly go, I 
join thee on that happy trail to where 
a mid-year is the joy of life and finals 
are but nectar doubly red. 
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The Wayfarer 


As “balanced rations” for February 
I recommend: 

THE LETTERS OF MAXWELL CHAPLIN. 
Edited by George Stewart. (Associ- 
ation Press. Paper, $1.25). For 
those who like being thrilled by high 
and costly adventure. 

THE OLD BAND. By Samuel D. Al- 
ford. (In the January Atlantic 
Monthly). Seventy-five years ago in 
Lawrence, Kansas—a “new chapter” 
for the makers of freedom. 

THe Sex LIFE or YoOuTH. By 
Grace Loucks Elliott and Harry Bone. 
(A C.C.A. publication. $1.00) An 
attempt to be honest and helpful 
about the central facts of our life as 
men and women. 


x 


“Installment Education” seems to 
be keeping pace with the general ad- 
vance in the colleges. The National 
Bureau of Education reports that 
$4,000,000 are loaned annually to stu- 
dents in 282 institutions. If we add 
by the other colleges 
and from non-collegiate sources, the 
total undoubtedly would be nearer ten 
million. Alongside figures like these 
none of us should be balked in secur- 
ing the relatively smaller but as 
greatly needed Summer Conference 
Loan Funds. By the way, this is none 
too soon to launch active plans for a 
A loan fund is on¢ 
large step toward that goal. 


oans granted 


banner delegation. 


* * * 

A recent letter brought these words 
from a senior, “I am looking forward 
to getting into industry and to high 
places in it. It is my dream to estab 
lish in a small way a new order of 
equality between employee and em- 
ployer.” This reminds me of wat 
the Jerusalem missionary conference 
had to say about Christianizing eco- 
nomic relations. Have you read it. 


* * * 


THE WAYFARER is happy to be in 
the large company of those who ap- 
plaud the Federal Council on its elec- 
tion of Bishop Francis McConnell as 
its president, thus ensuring for an- 
other year a leadership of marked 
progressive ability. Just when and 
where Bishop McConnell began as a 
“student mover” I do not recall, but 
since his presidency of DePauw he 
has steadily been a conspicuously help- 
ful feature in not a few of our con- 
ferences and retreats. 


* * * 


Each year I watch with interest the 
Harmon awards. Last year Max Yer- 
gan was singled out; this year I am 
glad to see that Channing Tobias, 


former student secretary and now 
head of the Colored Men’s Depart- 
ment, has been chosen for distin- 
guished service to young men and 
boys of the Negro race. 


* * * 


I was glad to help welcome C. F. 
Andrews of India. The arrival of this 
notable man, President of the Trades 
Union Congress of India and so close- 
ly identified with Mr. Gandhi, reminds 
me that being international in this 
present day is a reciprocal business. 


* “ + 


Other interesting visitors who have 
dropped in on us “in New York” are 
K. Kurosawa, enroute from Cam- 
bridge University to his home in 
Japan; David Z. T. Yui, General Sec- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A. in China; 
Sir Robert Falconer of Toronto, who 
told of student problems which had 
a strangely familiar aspect, despite 
the imaginary line which divides our 
two countries. 


* 


Gordon Chalmers, one-time chair- 
man of the N. C. S. A., home from Ox- 
ford for the holidays, dropped in at 
“headquarters” to talk over plans for 
the Federation-I. S. S. Pilgrimage 
which we are glad to welcome this 
spring. Definite plans can soon be 
announced. 


Speaking of our Councils, I am re- 
minded of one important by-product 
of our national meetings which sel- 
dom, if ever, creeps into the official 
record. The latest example, to which 
I now refer specifically and gladly, 
is the marriage at Christmas-time of 
Betty Walker and Harold B. Ingalls. 
Here is a real consideration for future 
agenda-makers! 





(Students Photo 


Service, 


Princeton) 


A few weeks ago we bade bon voy- 
age to the Bates College debating 
team, which now is well on its world- 
encircling way. Before me is a re- 
port of the team’s recent appearance 
on the home platform of the Uni- 
versity of Cape Town, where, inter- 
estingly enough, the subject was “‘Pro- 
hibition.” 

* * * 

The interest of the National Council 
of the Y. M.C. A. (meeting in Chi- 
cago in October) in the work of the 
Student Association Movement was 
notable. Not only did it approve the 
creation of the new Division for the 
men’s Associations with an enlarged 
budget for next year but it chose as 
two Vice Chairmen of the Council it- 
self, Dean U. G. Dubach of Oregon 
Agricultural College and President W. 
O. Mendenhall of Friends University 

both since undergraduate days lead- 
ers in the affairs of the Student 
Movement. 


The first full fiscal year of the new 
Student Division has closed. I am 
reminded that some said that it 
couldn’t be done. But the fact is 
that the greatly enlarged program, in- 
volving the securing of $124,000 from 
student Associations and friends of 
the Student Movement has success- 
fully completed its first and most dif- 
ficult lap. Beyond—the open road! 


One who has reveled in the gro- 
tesque survivals of an earlier civiliza- 
tion as enchiseled into European 
architecture will be interested in the 
impressionistic flair in current college 
buildings. The amusing gargoyle here 
reproduced is one of several which 
decorate the Graduate College at 
Princeton. 


Along about mid-year’s THE Way- 
FARER has a warm fellowly feeling 
for the professors to whom Professor 
Wilbert Snow refers: 


But I can see them gather barnacles 

Like my old sloop out there in Lobster 
Cove. 

When barnacles and 
her down 

I haul her up and take the scraper to 
her: 

That’s what professors need—a good 
sharp scraper 

To clean the rubbish off their gar- 
boards, clean 

The gubber from their engine-valves 
and pipes, 

To perk them up so they'll get back 
their sprawl. 


eel-grass slow 


—THE WAYFARER. 











OF INTEREST AND 
IMPORTANCE 
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ROADS TO THE CITY OF GOD. By Basil Mathews 


Mr. Mathews has added another great book to the many fine volumes that have already 
come from his facile pen. It was his privilege to be actively associated with the en- 
larged meeting of the International Missionary Council held at Jerusalem in 1928. 
Here the delegates from the West sat in equal numbers with the Nationals of Africa, 
Latin America and the East to reinterpret the Christian enterprise in the light of the 
present day. Starting with the findings of this epoch-making conference as a basis for 
his book, Mr. Mathews gives us a new view of Christian missions. 





Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
THE ADVENTURE OF THE CHURCH. By Samuel McCrea Cavert 
A study of the missionary genius of Christianity written by a General Secretary of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. One of the very significant 
religious books of recent years. Shows how vital a part missions have in the Christian 
religion and points to the significance of this for the church at home and abroad. 

Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 


NEW PATHS FOR OLD PURPOSES. By Margaret E. Burton 


World challenges to Christianity in our generation, showing the essentially missionary 
character of Christianity and emphasizing the duty of applying the missionary spirit 
in industry, race, government, international relations and all other relations of life. 
The author is a Secretary of the National Board of the Y. W. C. A. and is the author 
of Comrades in Service and Women Workers of the Orient. 


Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 


THE COST OF A NEW WORLD. By Kenneth Maclennan 


Mr. Maclennan is rm General Secretary of the United Council for Missionary Educa- 
tion, also Secretary of the Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, and one 
of the best informed men in England on missions and world affairs. This volume 
offers a brief survey of the material forces at work in the pre-war world and some 
current movements in order to discover what are the vital forces in deadly grips in 
these movements, what are the real issues and what is the relevancy of Jesus Christ 
to them all. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


THE CLASH OF COLOR. By Basil Mathews 


This is a unique volume, a study of race problems written primarily for young people, 
yet so valuable that a leading authority recommends it as the best book for use in 
college classes. Written in the interesting style which makes all of Mr. Mathews’ 
books popular, this study of the world race problems is bound to prove very useful in 
church classes of all sorts. Undoubtedly the best presentation of the subject in popular 
style. Contains specific treatment of the race problems of the Pacific Basin, India 
and Africa. 


Cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 


THE STORY OF MISSIONS. By Edwin E. White 


A history of missions, both home, and foreign, written so interestingly that it is 
especially adapted for use with seniors and young people, although equally excellent 
for adults. Commonly accepted as the best popular American history of the missionary 
enterprise. Should be in the library of every church, school, or college, and in public 
libraries as well. 

Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 


Order From Denominational Bookstores 


Missionary Education Movement 
150 Fifth Avenue————————__ —_——— New York 















































